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A Century in Retrospect 


By J. E. WaLLAcE STERLING* 


7 is an anniversary, and I am delighted to have a share in its cele- 
bration. The historical record is replete with events which could 
be made the occasions of anniversary celebration, but mankind seems 
to prefer the celebration of those anniversaries with which joy can be 
associated. We celebrate the birth not the death of our leaders and 
benefactors. We celebrate the founding of institutions and enterprises 
not their demise. We celebrate the termination of wars not their be- 
ginning. It is, then, in accord with this human preference that we 
assemble today to celebrate, one hundred years after the event, the 
birth of Henry Edwards Huntington. 

It is not my purpose today to be particularly biographical about 
the Founder of this institution. Nor does what I shall say constitute 
the fruits of particular original research. Rather shall I attempt to 
glance back over a hundred years of history and record some 
observations. 

History has marched with seven league boots during the century. 
When Mr. Huntington was born, Japan had not yet experienced the 
impact of Commodore Perry’s visit and the door to Chinese trade had 
been jarred only slightly open by Britain in a so-called Opium War. 

*An address delivered at the Huntington Library on Founder’s Day, February 
27; 1950. 
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The interior of Africa was still dark and uncharted. There were no 
British Dominions and only thirty states in this American Union. 
Germany and Italy had not yet been forged into political unity. The 
railway age was well past its dawn, but the routes of global circum- 
navigation were still those which Magellan and Drake had known. 
Our population, recently expanded by the Mexican War, was just 
over twenty-three million, of which 84.7 per cent were classified as 
rural. Slaves within our borders numbered more than three million 
and in the Empire of the Tsars peasants were still serfs. Nowhere was 
there universal manhood suffrage and nowhere did women have a 
vote. But new times were in the making. 


Bliss was it in that dawn to be alive 
But to be young was very heaven. 


The Mexican War and the treaty which concluded it had removed 
the last formal barrier between the westward march of the United 
States and the Pacific. The plenipotentiaries signing the peace at 
Guadalupe-Hidalgo could not have known that a week earlier gold 
had been discovered in a mill race eighty miles behind San Francisco. 
But the two events meant that the West was open and the whole 
country turned as on a pivot to face in that direction. This pivoting 
of the United States was an event of vast implications destined great- 
ly to affect many lives, including that of Henry Edwards Huntington. 

The old world too was pregnant with change. On the continent of 
Europe the forces of liberalism had lashed out heroically in many a 
capital during the first half of 1848. Two years later, when Mr. Hunt- 
ington was born, they had been overpowered at the barricades and 
their goals thwarted in the legislative chambers. But the continuity of 
the old order had been broken. The dialectics of patriotism, by which 
patriots of every race exalt their own nationalities without regard to 
others, had barely entered the course; the race was yet to be run. 
Similarly with another dialectic. Karl Marx, touched with a genius 
for disagreement, found himself in 1848 at odds with Belgian police. 
It may be, as one critic has suggested, that he “mistook his own con- 
tinuous irritability for a critical analysis of other peoples’ views:’ But 
his beliefs, summarized in the Communist Manifesto, challenged the 
entire existing order. His readers were few, but the peroration of his 
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Manifesto, “Workers of the world, unite!” was an appeal which 
eventually rang around the globe. 

In Britain the manifestations of this revolutionary year were not 
violent. The Great Reform Bill of 1832 stood out in retrospect as an 
act of inspired political anticipation. It had given the growing com- 
mercial and industrial middle classes a stake in law, order and peace- 
ful change. This stake was enlarged in 1846 with the repeal of the 
Corn Laws which committed Britain to a policy of free trade. Land, 
and the aristocracy of rank dependent on land ownership, were de- 
posed from their positions of supremacy. Britain accepted the fait ac- 
compli of the industrial revolution and decided to be a manufacturing 
nation. It followed that her workers and lower middle classes would 
one day amplify their political voice, but that day had not yet arrived 
in 1848, as the Chartists found out. They wanted radical parliamen- 
tary reform. They might plan a monster meeting south of the Thames 
and a giant petition with which to march on Westminster, and their 
plans might cause the royal family to be packed off to Osborne, and 
Mr. Carlyle to venture forth from Chelsea into the teeth of inclement 
weather to witness an upheaval. But the Chartists had no real stomach 
for a fight and, anyway, the reddest of blood finds it difficult to boil 
on a wet day. So Mr. Carlyle took an omnibus home and poured out 
his disappointment to his Jane by reporting “the No Revolution we 
have just sustained.’ If his eyes had not been clouded by the vapors of 
his biliousness he might have observed that revolutions grow from 
stagnant soil and that England in 1848 was anything but stagnant. 

In the United States, the election of 1848 made General Zachary 
Taylor the country’s twelfth President. He recommended the imme- 
diate admission of California as a free state and the organization of 
New Mexico and Utah territories without reference to slavery, and 
declared his determination to preserve the Union. In the opinion of 
Henry Clay the Union was not ready to meet the issue of secession 
and it was he, the Great Compromiser, who, a month to the day be- 
fore Mr. Huntington’s birth, brought forward the resolutions which 
were to keep the peace a decade more. Calhoun, unable to cope with 
the catarrh which shortly silenced him forever, volleyed his defiance 
through a colleague’s voice. Webster also participated in the debate 
with what was his last great speech. Gone was the once great power 
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of his voice and frame, but not the spell of his personality. “I speak 
today,’ he began, “for the preservation of the Union. Hear me for my 
cause:’ In September the compromise resolutions were voted. Once 
more the Union was preserved, but for the last time. 

‘Twenty years later Henry Edwards Huntington was in New York. 
In going there, he had taken a deliberate step toward making his way 
in the world. He found employment and, in short order, promotion. 
He also called on his uncle Collis, then in New York on business con- 
nected with railway financing. Within the year, the uncle had taken 
the nephew to West Virginia on a railway inspection trip and shortly 
thereafter the nephew undertook the management of a sawmill there 
which cut railway ties. Thus began for Mr. Huntington an enduring 
association with railways and transportation. He had now come to 
man’s estate; much had happened in the world since his birth. 

In the Far East, the commercial pin-pricks of western nations had 
not yet fully roused China from her slumber, but Japan had revolted 
against the trappings of medievalism and, outwardly at least, assumed 
the modern dress of constitutionalism and industrialization. David 
Livingstone and other explorers penetrated the heart of Africa, and 
their exploits were soon to be dramatized through a newspaper stunt 
in which James Gordon Bennett of the New York Herald sent H. M. 
Stanley to find the “lost” Livingstone, and then by Stanley himself, 
reporter turned explorer. 

On the continent of Europe there were big doings during these 
twenty-one years. There was a series of fairly well localized wars. 
The Crimean war for Britain, like the Spanish American war for this 
country almost a half century later, was not much of a war, but it was 
the best she could get at the time. The selection of Russia as an adver- 
sary appears, superficially at least, somewhat arbitrary. Tsar Nicholas 
was considered, not without reason, as a bastion of reaction in Eu- 
rope. His armies had helped to suppress the liberal revolt in Hungary 
in 1848 and had dealt harshly with Poland. He and his works were 
unpopular in Britain. Yet the war was not fought as a war of libera- 
tion: reactionary Austria-Hungary would have been accepted as an 
ally, had she been willing, and oppression in Turkey, the defended 
party, was comparable to oppression in Russia. The war was fought 
rather to check Russian advances toward the Eastern Mediterranean. 
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It is the by-products of the war which attract attention: It revealed 
shortcomings of British military organization which stood in marked 
contrast to her commercial and industrial efficiency. Britain re-dis- 
covered her “thin red line of heroes,’ but learned through frightful 
casualties the incompetence of her army’s staff work and logistics. 
There was sharp outcry against the Generals and the War Office, but 
it was soon muffled in the old indifference to things military. 

This war produced also two new professions. William Russell of 
the Times demonstrated what a war correspondent can do by way of 
bringing civilian criticism to bear on Generals in the field, and in so 
doing posed for later generations in free societies the problem of free 
speech versus security. The other profession of war nurse will for- 
ever be associated with the name of Florence Nightingale. Her work 
not only relieved suffering and reduced casualties in the Crimea but 
lent reason and strength to the movement, soon to be championed by 
John Stuart Mill, for women’s suffrage and the education on which it 
should properly rest. 

There was a by-product of the struggle also in Russia. Tsar Nicho- 
las died during the course of the war and his successor, Alexander II, 
set in motion a series of reforms which modestly extended the rudi- 
mentary forms of local self-government and emancipated the serfs. 
But local government could hardly flourish in the atmosphere of sus- 
picion engendered by the ubiquitous Secret Police, and the peasant, 
though legally a free man, found his economic bondage to the soil still 
unsevered. Reform found the Empire of the Tsars uncongenial and 
was pilloried between the thrust and counterthrust of revolt and sup- 
pression which has characterized the struggle for power in that vast 
land. 

Other wars on the continent produced the unification of Germany 
and Italy and, significantly, a German point of view without which 
the continent had theretofore got on pleasantly enough. For Ger- 
many, rich in natural resources and in scientific and engineering 
talent, was to turn the industrial revolution to her own purposeful 
advantage, and while Britain neglected the lessons of military organ- 
ization taught on the winter-bound plateaus of the Crimea, Germany 
elevated military organization to a science and an art. 

As we look back on this incipient modern militarism, it is pathetic 
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to recall the contemporary hopes and efforts to ban war. The Great 
Exposition of 1851 in London was intended not only to promote in- 
dustry and commerce in accord with the precepts of the Manchester 
School, but also to inaugurate an era of international peace. Tennyson 
struck off an Ode to be Sung at the Opening of the International Ex- 
hibition, calling on the wise to 

... let the fair white-wing’d peacemaker fly 

To happy havens under all the sky. 

To the meetings of the Peace Congress held in conjunction with the 
Exposition came 4,000 people, 1,200 of whom were delegates from 
eleven countries. Sixty of the delegates were from the United States. 
Twelve were working men from Paris whose arrival caused a major 
sensation inasmuch as the peace movement had, up to that time, been 
generally regarded as the handiwork of unrealistic clerics and acade- 
micians. For the first time, the peace movement now began to get siz- 
able and sympathetic press notices, and though Peace Congresses as 
formal assemblies went into eclipse for twenty years after the Lon- 
don Congress, the popular movement struggled on, net infrequently 
noted by the liberal English language press on both sides of the Atlan- 
tic .Some of the comment read strangely like copy of 1950, tragically 
enough, as, for instance, the following sentence from the Manchester 
Examiner of 1853. “The principles of the Peace Society, fanatical as 
they are, have unquestionably gained ground among us; statesmen 
shrink from war now, not only on account of its risks, its cost, its pos- 
sible unpopularity, but from a new-born sense of the tremendous 
moral responsibility which lies upon those who, directly or indirect- 
ly, bring upon humanity such an awful curse’’ 

These decades from 1850 to 1871 were also those in which Karl 
Marx delved and Darwin span, posing again the question, “Who was 
then the gentleman?” Unwanted in Brussels, or in his native Rhine- 
land or in the France of Louis Napoleon, Marx finally found asylum 
in England. Poverty and loneliness stalked him constantly. Nonethe- 
less, he persevered. In 1864 he organized the First International Work- 
ingmen’s Association, and in 1867 he provided the organization with 
the first book of its bible when he completed the first volume of Das 
Kapital. Socialism in its applied form and as a force in the world be- 
gan with Marx. 
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Darwin’s The Origin of Species was published in 1859. And when, 
in the next year at Oxford, Darwin’s bulldog, Huxley, vindicated at 
the expense of Bishop Samuel Wilberforce the right of science to in- 
vestigate and teach, “without having first to square its results with 
Mosiac theology,’ conventional thought was jarred loose from its 
moorings. In the sixties, science made itself felt as a power. The day in 
which a Priestley or a Darwin worked mainly at his own expense or 
on his own account was drawing to an end and the era of endowed 
and organized research was at hand. 

The United States was not unaffected by these developments 
abroad, but her thoughts were essentially turned inward to consider- 
ation of her own problems. In the fifties, American diplomacy in- 
dulged in harmless truculence toward European powers and Con- 
gressional spokesmen gratuitously castigated the forces of reaction in 
Europe. But perfection of the sailing ship, projection of railways, the 
development of the agricultural machinery which won all competi- 
tive trials at the London Exposition in 1851 and at Paris in 185 5—these 
were the chief magnets of American interest—these and the Civil 
War, the Irrepressible Conflict. For the Compromise of 1850 was not 
to endure. 

The Civil War was begun as a war to preserve the Union, but after 
1862 the abolition of slavery became a second acknowledged objec- 
tive. Victory for the north brought in its wake emancipation, consti- 
tutionally guaranteed, but it did not solve the Negro problem. The 
cost of the war was in one sense recovered from the mineral riches of 
the new West; the material damage could in some measure be re- 
paired, but the moral devastation was less easily coped with. Any war, 
particularly prolonged civil war, is brutalizing. The war between the 
states was no exception. It left on combatant and non-combatant alike 
the marks of bitterness and misunderstanding, of extravagance and 
corruption. Conditioned by these circumstances, men were ill- 
equipped to cope morally with the revolution in American economy 
and society which followed Appomattox. 

Mr. Huntington’s interests held him in the East until 1892. Then 
he moved to San Francisco, via Los Angeles where he noted, en pas- 
sant, the beckoning of opportunity. Ten years later he responded to 
this beckoning, moved his headquarters to Los Angeles, purchased 
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part of the San Marino ranch, and lent his great energy and talent to 
the development of Southern California. The year 1910 marked his 
so-called “retirement” from business, and although “retirement” is 
not to be read literally, it did provide more time to devote to the col- 
lecting in which he was already active and increasingly interested. By 
then, the house, now the Art Gallery, was completed; by then also, 
his collector’s preference for the history and literature of the English 
speaking peoples was fairly well defined. By 1913, perhaps earlier, he 
had decided that his private collection should be placed in public 
service. This was achieved by a deed of trust dated August 30, 1919. 
Soon thereafter ground was broken for this Library building. Li- 
brary headquarters were transferred from New York in August, 1920 
and the new library building was occupied the following month and 
completed three years later. The setting, amid grounds and gardens 
of great beauty, was a tribute to yet another facet in the range of Mr. 
Huntington’s interest. In 1925, recognizing the growing utilization 
of the Library’s resources by scholars, Mr. Huntington approved a 
policy for the encouragement of research. Two years later he died, 
leaving behind him this institution which in his own words repre- 
sented “the reward of all the work I have ever done and the realiza- 
tion of much happiness: Since his death countless others have profited 
from what he accomplished and partaken of the happiness which he 
had realized. 

The great problems which confront us today took shape during 
the fifty-six years of Mr. Huntington’s mature life and have grown in 
acuteness since his death. One of these has to do with the democrati- 
zation of society. Politically, this is to be read in the extension of the 
suffrage. Anglo-Saxon countries took the lead in broadening the elec- 
toral base. By the outbreak of World War I the principle of universal 
manhood suffrage was established, but unevenly applied. By the end 
of the first decade after the war, the principle of women’s suffrage 
was also applied in Anglo-Saxon countries and in new or revolution- 
ized European states. World War II further extended its application. 
Electorates of the world were thus greatly increased by law, and by 
the tremendous increase in population due to improved production 
and medical science. 

In many countries, these expanded electorates were increasingly 
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offered the benefits of free, even compulsory, education. It was rea- 
soned that an effective electorate must be an informed electorate and 
that to this end education was a necessary means. The effect of the 
offer was not universally even. In countries which had or took an 
authoritarian twist after 1918, education was utilized as an instrument 
of ideological indoctrination and nationalist promotion. In our own 
country the battle against illiteracy was waged with one experiment 
after another, some labeled progressive, but Pearl Harbor overtook 
us with 13,000,000 illiterates or virtual illiterates still in our midst. 

Outside the disciplines of formal education, the expanded elector- 
ates were fed more and more information about more and more 
things. A burgeoning technology produced cheap newsprint and the 
rotary press; telecommunication conveyed a plethora of news from 
all corners of the world and facilities for its dissemination became 
more abundant and rapid. In short, there was more for the enlarged 
reading public to read and ponder. And in due course the effect of 
this was compounded by radio. 

The impact of these developments on our society was intensified 
by an advancing technology. In 1869, two years before Mr. Hunt- 
ington went to New York, a transcontinental railway was completed 
in this country and the Suez Canal was opened. In 1914, another 
transoceanic canal was completed in Panama and in 1927, a few 
months after Mr. Huntington’s death, Charles Lindbergh flew the 
Atlantic. By these accomplishments man registered great victories 
over time and space, but, as we know, he was only warming to the 
contest. 

The world was abandoning shanks’ pony for wheels and wings. 
The pace of life was quickening. There was more talk about the cre- 
ation of leisure time than there was about its constructive utilization. 
And with the quickening pace there developed a greater sense of ur- 
gency in the making of decisions. Crises seemed not only to multiply 
but also to develop more rapidly in the hothouse of fast moving 
events. And decision was rendered more difficult by complications 
deriving from society's democratization. The slogan “Open Cove- 
nants openly arrived at” rolled easily off the tongue but lay heavily 
on the stomach. The time and temper for good digestion were diffi- 
cult to come by amid the pressures of multiple partisan groups, the 
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aggressive scrutiny of ubiquitous and often crusading reporters, and 
the idolatrous worship of a new God, Public Relations. 

Contemporary with this process of democratization was the multi- 
plication of nations. The precept of “One people one nation,’ in ac- 
cordance with which unification in Germany and Italy was achieved, 
coupled with a popular urge for national self-government, was to 
exert a long-continuing influence. Norway separated from Sweden, 
Turkey in Europe and in Asia broke up roughly into its component 
nationalities. Poland was restored to repair an old wrong, and the Bal- 
tic was ringed with new independent states. That elegant but brittle 
mosaic, the Austro-Hungarian Empire, crumbled and the pieces were 
reassembled into separate nationalist patterns—not nearly so elegant 
but very much @ Ja mode—all in the first two decades of this century. 

Overseas there were parallel adjustments. In 1867 four Canadian 
provinces merged themselves into Her Majesty’s first self-governing 
Dominion and by 1914 there were four more. The full status of inde- 
pendence was won in effect during World War I and formalized by 
the Statute of Westminster of 1931. Since then new Asiatic members 
have joined the British Commonwealth, as represented in the Ceylon 
conference in January, 1950. And mere mention of the republics of 
the Philippines and Indonesia is sufficient to remind us that the “lesser 
breeds” once ruled by the widow of Windsor are not the only ones 
to have attained the twin aspirations of self-government and national 
independence. For the pomp and circumstance of late nineteenth 
century imperialism gave way to a new dispensation of colonial re- 
form and development whose end is not in sight and whose full mean- 
ing is not yet clear. 

One concomitant of late nineteenth-century imperialist rivalry 
was an armaments race. Except in Anglo-Saxony, conscript armies 
became the order of the day. For thirty years before 1914 Europe— 
and Japan—vibrated with the foot beats of millions of marching men. 
One war plan superseded another in the map-lined offices of General 
Staffs and the engineering ingenuity of man was taxed to increase the 
fire power of the military machine on land, at sea and in the air and at 
the same time to contrive protection against shot and shell. Military 
organization attained a degree of refinement quite unprecedented, 
and where the degree was highest, namely in Germany, there came a 
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midsummer day in 1914 when military judgment was supreme and 
the German Chancellor jettisoned his civil responsibility with the 
lame excuse that “Necessity knows no law’’ 

Another concomitant of imperialism was the grouping and re- 
grouping of nations into alliances and ententes. For a time after the 
Franco-Prussian war of 1870, Bismarck was able to isolate France 
diplomatically and so, as he thought, make secure his new Germany. 
After his retirement in 1890, Republican France escaped from this 
isolation and marched to the diplomatic altar with autocratic Russia. 
This was a marriage of convenience and Marianne, understanding 
such things, allowed herself subsequently to be wooed by John Bull. 
The wooing resulted in the resolution of long-standing differences 
but not matrimony. Marianne was willing to perpetrate diplomatic 
bigamy, but John Bull was still much too Victorian to accede. He 
did, however, with Marianne’s encouragement make a friendly ar- 
rangement with the Tsar. Britain made these ententes with France 
and Russia in an attempt to maintain a balance of power in Europe. It 
is worth noting that even though the great powers of Europe were 
thus divided into two rival camps, they occasionally acted in concert 
to settle extra~-European affairs or to pass judgment on the lesser pow- 
ers. Of the great powers overseas, only Japan was linked by alliance 
to a European power, and this link was with Britain. The United 
States stood aloof. And the Anglo-Japanese alliance was a tacit Brit- 
ish admission, as early as 1902, that British strength was inadequate to 
cope simultaneously with danger in Europe and overseas. 

After World War I, the League of Nations endeavored to operate 
as a concert of powers on a global scale. After as before the war, the 
concert achieved marked success in adjusting differences among 
lesser powers and virtually none where conflicting great power in- 
terests were involved. A major contributing reason for this failure 
was the fact that at no time in the League’s history were there fewer 
than two great powers outside its membership, the United States be- 
ing one all the time. 

A system of alliances may maintain a precarious balance of power 
and so postpone war but it has not prevented war. Even so, it is worth 
observing that the system has operated successfully to deny to ag- 
gressors the realization of their goals. 
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Recently, renewed effort has been made to restore a concert among 
all the great powers. The major assumption of the United Nations 
Charter was that the Great Powers would be able to work in agree- 
ment, but this assumption has been invalidated by the course of 
events, and once more the concert is disintegrating into rival camps 
and alliances. 

Amid these shifting power constellations, there has been one devel- 
opment of which we should take particular note; namely, the emer- 
gence of the United States as a world power. The turning point was 
the war with Spain, from which this country inherited significant 
obligations overseas. 

The emergence of the United States to this new status was recog- 
nized by Britain in Salisbury’s day. Friendship with this country be- 
came acardinal rule of British foreign policy, a rule whose observance 
was illustrated in the early 1920’s by the termination of the Anglo- 
Japanese alliance and the acceptance of naval equality. The rule has 
acquired even greater significance for Britain as two wars have 
stripped her of much of her former power. Her sister nations in the 
Commonwealth have come of age without losing their fealty, and still 
constitute with her a tremendous force in the world. But it is the 
United States to which the Commonwealth and other nations who 
cherish individual freedom now look for the leadership that Britain 
once provided. 

The world has struggled these many years toward outlawing war. 
The peace movement to which I referred earlier was revived in the 
1870's. It found expression in conventions designed to mitigate the 
horrors of war; it lent its support to disarmament conferences at the 
turn of the century and later; it was instrumental, too, in producing 
that climate of opinion which led in the Pact of Paris, signed a year 
after Mr. Huntington’s death, to the renunciation of war as an instru- 
ment of national policy; but the fortress thus erected for peace was 
built on a paper pad and could not withstand the storm. True, the 
Paris Pact was subsequently used at Niirnberg in support of charges 
against Germany and her Nazi leaders as war criminals, though many 
a legal mind was disturbed by the ex post facto nature of its applica- 
tion. But it failed to outlaw war. Today the peace movement has ac- 
quired a new emphasis. Having regard for the failures of the past, it is 
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insisting that only the federation of national entities within a world 
government structure will purge the world of war. Some of the anal- 
ogies it uses by way of argument are illustrative rather than convinc- 
ing; its most compelling argument is war itself, for the prevention of 
which a modification of traditional sovereignty would be a small 
price to pay. It is the attachment of man to his patterns of national 
independence which makes some form and degree of world govern- 
ment seem impracticable today. The idea itself may bear the seeds 
of salvation. 

Today’s world is much more proletarian than it was when Mr. 
Huntington went to West Virginia. The nineteenth century status of 
the middle classes has been altered by the organization of labor and the 
doctrine of socialism. It was at least plausible that the political democ- 
ratization of society should be followed by economic adjustments 
and such has certainly been the case. The vote gave labor a voice in 
legislation without striking from labor’s hand its economic weapon, 
the strike. Labor has used both instruments to advance its cause. 

Much of Karl Marx’s so-called scientific socialism has long since 
been exposed as fallacious but its vast influence is beyond dispute. 
The First International organized by Marx broke up amid academic 
arguments, and after the failure of the Paris Commune of 1871 made 
less attractive the violent revolution which Marx predicted and advo- 
cated, Marxian socialism was revised. The revisionists did not sur- 
render the goals of the socialist state, characterized mainly by the 
nationalization of the means of production, but they did insist on 
resort to peaceful evolutionary, rather than violent revolutionary, 
means. It was this revised socialism which characterized the social 
democratic parties of Europe, prior to 1914, and gained for them 
more and more support at the polls. They hoped to use their greater 
legislative strength not only to enhance the economic security of the 
worker through social welfare legislation, but also to prevent war. 
They proposed to accomplish this latter purpose by blocking the vot- 
ing of war budgets and by general strikes. But the advent of war in 
1914 revealed that the national patriotism of the various social demo- 
cratic parties in Europe was stronger than their international social- 
ism. The overwhelming majority of their members voted the war 
budgets; the general strikes did not materialize; and one social demo- 
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crat confronted another across the death and desolation of no-man’s 
land. 

But by then a non-revisionist Marxian socialist had becomea power 
in International Socialism. His name was Lenin. In the years follow- 
ing 1903, he and his Bolsheviks planned for the seizure of power in 
Lenin’s native Russia. Their attempt in 1905 failed; twelve years later 
they succeeded and promptly proceeded to organize the Third or 
Communist International with headquarters in Moscow. Their spon- 
sorship of Communist revolutions in other European countries, 1918- 
1920, was inffective. World revolution responded at that time in Len- 
in’s phrase “to a false dawn’’ 

Twenty-five years later circumstances were more propitious. The 
end of World War II gave Communism its best opportunity. Russia 
had contributed greatly to the eventual victory and thus won for her- 
self and her system considerable popularity. More than that, the post- 
war world gave her good waters to fish in. Only slowly did the real 
menace of Communism, its brutal denial of individual freedom and 
dignity, make itself generally apparent; by then, Russia had with one 
hand entrenched herself in half of Europe and with the other was 
pushing into Asia. 

Meanwhile, the force of social democracy had not diminished in 
western Europe or overseas. It accepted and increasingly put into ef- 
fect, or tried to, a program of nationalization. Its asserted conviction 
was that such a program, directed to a more even distribution of 
wealth and provision of cradle-to-grave security, was not incompat- 
ible with preservation of political freedom for the individual. But the 
program carried with it larger and larger government payrolls, rules 
and regulations that seemed to multiply like rabbits without equalling 
them in caloric value, and an incipient regimentation which has be- 
gun to evoke protest, such as that registered recently in Britain. Elec- 
torates in free countries have in the past two decades voted to increase 
the benefits of social security. It is permissible to doubt whether, in 
doing so, they have appreciated the cost of such benefits either in 

-terms of francs, pounds, and dollars, or in terms of the loss in moral 
fiber which man suffers when he repeatedly accepts that which he 
has not fully earned. 

The high promise of the 1850’s has in many ways been fulfilled. 
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Living standards have been raised as have general levels of education. 
Political democracy has been extended; technology has shrunk the 
world and reduced the burden of heavy physical labor. Science has 
overcome great areas of disease and has harnessed nature to useful as 
well as to frightening purposes. The gains have been preponderantly 
material gains. But these have not been accompanied by moral gains 
of corresponding magnitude. Man has learned to take the measure of 
many things, but he still struggles to take his own spiritual measure 
and that of the society to which he belongs. 

To the winning of that struggle the Founder of this Library has 
made a magnificent and fundamental contribution. The riches of this 
institution are various, but the greatest wealth of its library materials 
relates to two important periods in man’s march toward an improved 
democratic society. These periods are: seventeenth-century England 
and eighteenth-century America. In both periods stout hearted and 
clear minded men made common resolution to reduce royal power 
and enlarge individual freedom. By their deeds they set in motion a 
theory of government which has affected the entire world. This the- 
ory of government held, and still holds, that the people are sovereign. 
As the theory gained acceptance and was applied, political disabilities 
for reasons of race, creed and color gave ground to the principle of 
toleration. So much headway was made by this theory and this prin- 
ciple that in the nineteenth century some philosophers saw in the 
progress made the result of some sublime ordination. But in this twen- 
tieth century we have learned that such was not the case. We have 
witnessed the subjection of mighty nations and great peoples to the- 
ories of government which arbitrarily subordinate the individual to 
the state and brutally grind under foot the treasures of toleration. 
The issue raised in seventeenth-century England and eighteenth-cen- 
tury America is by no means resolved in our own day. Here at the 
Huntington Library are records of prior experience which is of high 
value to us as we grapple with our own problems. Because this is so, 
our debt of gratitude to Henry E. Huntington is at once great and 
specific. It is particularly for this reason, as well as for others mate- 
rially visible, that I invite you to join me in paying tribute to the 
Founder on this hundredth anniversary of his birth. 








Military Rank in Shakespeare 


By Paut A. JoRGENSEN 


I some of Shakespeare’s major “histories” and tragedies, soldiers 
achieve a distinctness and, apparently, a contemporary signifi- 
cance unexplained by the acknowledged sources of these plays. 
Despite competent ventures into the subject, however, there is still 
no agreement concerning either the origin of Shakespeare’s military 
knowledge or its accuracy. J. W. Fortescue, one of the first to study 
Shakespeare’s treatment of Elizabethan army matters, finds that his 
“vocabulary of military titles was singularly meagre’’ Not only does 
the dramatist ignore important offices, but he badly confuses ranks 
in Othello, where the Moor might be either captain or general. And 
although Fortescue notes a few “curious details of knowledge,’ he 
concludes that “Shakespeare had not read the military literature of 
the day, but drew his knowledge wholly from the soldiers whom he 
met in the streets of London:”* J. W. Draper’s investigations reached 
similar conclusions. In “Captain General Othello”? he points out, 
more fully than Fortescue, that Othello’s real rank must be the “capi- 
tano generale” of the Venetian army and that Shakespeare, confused 
by the Elizabethan habit of referring to this simply as captain, “does 
not seem to have a very clear idea of the distinction” Though Draper 
acknowledges that Othello displays a realistic sixteenth-century 
grasp of his duties in appointing the “arithmetician” Cassio to a rank 
above that of the unlearned veteran Iago, his conclusion in “‘Othello’ 
and Elizabethan Army Life’* supports Fortescue’s skepticism as to 
Shakespeare’s detailed knowledge: 


The technical art of war that the Spanish and Italians were then devel- 
oping, Shakespeare knew but slightly. He knew little of army organiza- 
tion and the ranks and grades of officers; but the psychology of both 
officers and men, and the general conditions of military life, he thorough- 


1Shakespeare’s England (Oxford, 1916), I, 117-18. 
2 Anglia, XLII (1931), 296-310. 
8Revue Anglo-Américaine, IX (1931-32), 21. 
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ly understood: in short it was the human, rather than the institutional, side 
of army life that impressed him. 


On the other hand, Miss Lily B. Campbell has disclosed‘ the im- 
pressively detailed knowledge of Elizabethan military policy (¢.g., 
religious bases for war, correct procedures, and the question of 
ancient authority vs. modern practice) that gave contemporary 
political significance to Henry V. And a still more recent writer, Sir 
Duff Cooper, contends that Shakespeare’s knowledge of army life 
is so discerning that it must have come from personal experience as a 
soldier.* Cooper’s most interesting assertion is that Shakespeare’s 
point of view is consistently that of a noncommissioned officer; 
hence his virtual ignorance of any rank above that of captain. When, 
Cooper argues (p. 60), Shakespeare tries to depict a general, “he 
relies upon his poetic imagination rather than his personal experi- 
ence,’ which was apparently that of a sergeant. 

Although the conclusions reached by these writers are diverse, 
the investigations of three of them point to one problem as funda- 
mental: How significant is Shakespeare’s use of military rank? Does, 
for example, Iago’s office as ensign add a distinctness to his charac- 
terization that would be missed if he were a sergeant or captain? Are 
Henry V’s qualities of generalship to be attributed to Shakespeare’s 
“poetic imagination” or do they follow systematic lines demanded 
by Elizabethan doctrines of army organization? Such questions can 
be answered, as Miss Campbell’s study suggests, only by reference to 
Elizabethan military theories and controversies which, because of 
their widespread appeal, would be meaningful to Shakespeare’s aud?- 
ence and not simply to Shakespeare as a soldier, if he was a soldier. 

But how, it may be asked, could the civilian public gain even a 
semi-technical knowledge of military rank? Partly, we are told, from 
discharged soldiers, many of whom discoursed of their services, like 
Ancient Pistol, “in the phrase of war:’ But a more accurate source of 
popular knowledge may well have been the innumerable military 
books published during the age. These works, often addressed with 
the urgency of “alarms” to the nobility and general public as well as 


4Shakespeare’s “Histories”: Mirrors of Elizabethan Policy (San Marino, California, 
1947), Chapter XV. 


5Sergeant Shakespeare (London, 1949). 
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to soldiers,° almost always prescribe the moral and technical virtues 
required in soldiers of all ranks from the recruit to the general. The 
descriptive titles of these military books indicate the common im- 
portance attached to this function. Thus Robert Barret’s The 
Theorike and Practike of Moderne Warres (1598) promises on the 
title-page a treatment of “the parts of a perfect souldier in generall 
and in particular: the Officers in degrees, with their severall duties’ 
In Thomas Styward’s The Pathwaie to Martiall Discipline (1581), 
“The First Booke Entreateth of the Offices from the highest to the 
lowest.’ Even the treatises with a moral rather than technically mar- 
tial bent often describe suitable virtues in terms of rank.’ The moral 
traits required in a general are different from those in a captain. Thus 
the military books regularly emphasized stratification within the 
army. Rank had strategic, religious, moral, and psychological sig 
nificance. It may well have seemed to Shakespeare a valuable index 
of character and, because of the incessant wars of the period, of an 
interest almost as widespread as the more technical theory of humors. 
What dramatic use he made of rank can, at any rate, best be studied 
by viewing certain of his most important soldiers in the light of 
handbook specifications for their offices. 

The Shakespearean character most fully delineated as general is 
Henry V. Although most of the facts of his career are based upon 
Holinshed, his character as a religious, humble, and careful leader of 
an army might almost have been drawn as an exemplar for Eliza- 
bethan martial theory. Elizabethan military treatises, correcting the 
pagan and often more “practical” attitude of similar classical works,* 
invariably place religion as the foremost requisite of a general. This 
is the case not only with moralists like Norden, but with so hard- 

8Giles Clayton’s The Approved Order of Martiall Discipline, with every particular 
Offycer bis offyce and duetie (1591) is dedicated both to Queen Elizabeth and “To 


the freendly readers in generall’ The dedications are typical “alarms? warning of 
the dangers of popular indifference to military matters. 


TTwo books of this sort are John Norden’s The Mirror of Honor: Wherein everie 
professor of armes, from the Generall, Chieftaine and high Commanders, to the pri- 
vate officer and inferiour souldier, may see the necessitie of the feare and service of 
God (1597), and George Whetstone’s The Honorable Reputation of a Souldier; with 
a Morall Report, of the Vertues, Offices, and (by abuse) the disgrace of his profession 
(1585). 

8Such as Onosander Platonico’s Of the Generall Captaine, and of His Office, transl. 
Peter Whitehorne (1563). 
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bitten an officer as Sir John Smythe who, under the “most principall 
poynts that doo belong to the Generall of an Armie’’ places “First of 
all, that he doo make God to be loved, feared, and served throughout 
his whole Armie’ Only in second place is the requirement “that he 
doo knowe how to commaund and governe, with great providence, 
care, order and justice. Fittingly enough, in Shakespeare (though 
less so in Holinshed), Henry V’s concern with religious matters out- 
weighs his attention to the techniques of warfare. His piety domi- 
nates the play. 

As in preparing for war, Henry as sovereign reflects the religious 
conscience of “the mirror of all Christian kings;”*° so in executing his 
battles he behaves with constant regard for ideals of Christian gen- 
eralship. The Christian king as general is, according to Sutcliffe, dis- 
tinguished from the heathen Turk by his mercy in warfare.* And 
Paul Ive’s translation of Fourquevaux’ Instructions for the Warres 
(1589) recommends of the general (p. 225), “if so be that he should 
have to do with a strong and puissant towne, I would never be of 
opinion he should use any force, if he might have it levinglie and by 
honest composition:’ So Shakespeare, departing from Holinshed,” 
depicts Henry as making a gentle conquest of the besieged town of 
Harfleur; “for when lenity and cruelty play for a kingdom, the 
gentler gamester is the soonest winner” (III, vi, 118). 

Henry’s conduct as victor likewise follows the pattern recom- 
mended by Christian martial treatises. Garrard, for example, directs 
the general as follows: 

®Certain Discourses, written by Sir John Smythe, Knight (1590), Proeme, sig. As. 
See also William Blandy, The Castle, or picture of pollicy shewing forth pg te 
the face, body and partes of a commonwealth, the duety quality, profession of a per- 


fect and absolute Souldiar (1581), sig. F 3¥; and Matthew Sutcliffe, The Practice, Pro- 
ceedings, and Lawes of Armes (1593), p. 37- 

10V, Chorus, 6. What I have to say here concerning Henry’s piety should be stud- 
- ied against the larger background presented by Miss Campbell (op. cit., pp. 263-85), 
which includes the sovereign’s religious responsibilities in declaring war and the 
litical-religious situation in the sixteenth century which made Henry’s wars a valuable 
mirror of Elizabethan policy. I have limited my discussion to those traits of character 
which help to define Henry as a general, but it should not be forgotten that he is also 
a king. 

11T he Practice, p. 12. Cf. Henry’s “We are no tyrant, but a Christian king” (I, ii, 
241). 

12See Campbell, op. cit., p. 287. In Holinshed Harfleur is sacked after a vigorous 
battle (Chronicles (London, 1807-8), Ill, 73). 
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Immediately upon the taking of the Towne, the prince or Generall . . . 
must enter into the Towne, with his sworde naked in his hand, and must 
goe to the principall Church to give God thanks for this victorie, and 
also to defend, that the ornaments which appertaine to the Church be 
not pulled down nor robbed . . . Incontinently he must make cry through 


the Cittie, that none uppon payne of hanging neither take nor spoyle any 
Churches.** 


Henry not only safeguards religion, commanding the execution of 
all offenders like Bardolph and Nym, but is so solicitous in ascribing 
the victory to God, with no boasting or even close attention to the 
mechanics of the triumph (IV, viii, 119; IV, vii, 89; V, Chorus, 17), 
that a modern reader may be apt to view his solicitude as hypocritical 
or, at the least, undramatically repetitious. But the King’s pious hu- 
mility is no more than is demanded by the treatises. In Stratioticos 
(1579), the work of Thomas and Leonard Digges, the general is en- 
joined (sig. S 1) to impute the victory first to God and secondly to 
his army, for by so doing he will “not only make his honourable 
Actions shine the more gloriouslie, but also wonderfully combine 
with harty good wyll his Souldiours to love and honor him? Fur- 
ther practical reasons why the victorious commander cannot err on 
the side of humility are offered by John Norden (p. 73): if God 
finds warriors attributing “their successe unto themselves, either in 
regard to their power, multitude, valour, policies or military strata- 
gemes, hee forthwith becommeth their enemie, & diminisheth their 
number, weakneth their power, besotteth their devises, and maketh 
their policies of none effect:’ Hence, although Holinshed credits 
Henry with “good policie” on more than one occasion (e.g., III, 99), 
Shakespeare’s King carefully disclaims all credit for strategic skill, 
even that famous device of the stakes (IV, viii, 111): 


O God, thy arm was here! 
And not to us, but to thy arm alone, 
Ascribe we all! When, without stratagem, 
But in plain shock and even play of battle, 
Was ever known so great and little loss 
On one part and on th’other? Take it, God, 
For it is only thine! 


18The Arte of Warre (1591), p. 304. 
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Whereas the religious inspiration and execution of Henry’s wars 
suggest mainly the Christian treatises, certain of his exalted traits of 
character have perhaps a closer relationship with classical military 
doctrine. Barnaby Rich, among others, emphasizes Cato’s dictum, 
“that captayne [general] is starke naught which cannot rule him 
selfe, wyll yet take uppon to governe others.”** Onosander Platonico 
(fol. 8) seeks as a general one “who is temperate, continente, sobre, 
abstinent:’ And Norden, drawing authority from Xenophon, speci- 
fies (p. 5) that “in a Generall, Prudence, which includeth in it selfe, 
that wisedome which is the right reason to thinges, is the most pre- 
cious and most honourable ornament.’ Among warriors depicted in 
the Elizabethan drama, only the statuesque hero of The Wars of 
Cyrus can rival Henry in the command of his own passions and 
appetites. So clearly does Henry’s every action bespeak his temper- 
ance and continence that Shakespeare scarcely needs, as he occa- 
sionally does with the King’s other virtues, to make explicit com- 
ment. But near the end of the French wars, when the enemy has 
raided the tents, killed the boys, and seems to be threatening a new 
resistance, Henry is moved to exclaim (IV, vii, 58): 


I was not angry since I came to France 
Until this instant. 


The anger is of course as unconvincing as it seems deliberate. Its 
effect, rather, is to remind us that not once during the war has the 
King’s mood reflected the heat of battle. 

Ideal generalship called also for a loving comradeship with one’s 
meanest soldiers. “I am a soldier;’ says King Henry (III, iii, 5), “A 
name that in my thoughts becomes me best?’ His willingness to ac- 
cept the title of even the humblest in his army is an attitude recom- 
mended by Whetstone (sig. B 1), among others: “And although, 
for difference of Aucthorities and Offices, requisit in Martiall gov- 
ernment: There is Generall, Lieutenant, Coronell, Captaine, En- 
signe, Corporal, &. Yet the hyest to the lowest, only glorieth in the 
name of Souldier:’ According to Whetstone, the model general also 
calls “the meanest Souldiers, Companions, fellowes:’ Other authori- 


144 Right Exelent and Pleasaunt Dialogue, Betwene Mercury and an English Soul- 
dier (1574), sig. C 5v. 
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ties urge that he “talke familiarly with his inferiours,’ and that “he 
willingly suffer to speake, and give eare to those which would give 
him advice and counsaile, yea even of the simple Souldiours:”* His 
fellowship must, of course, be shown not only in humility but in a 
tireless attention to the army’s safety and morale, or, as Proctor puts 
it (fol. 10’), in a respect for “the state and necessities of pryvate per- 
sones and commen souldiers:’ In encampments this entails, according 
to Sutcliffe (p. 148), that “at all times so especially in the nightes, 
and carelesse times of others, it behoveth the Generall to bee carefull 
for his people:’ In all these respects, Henry’s deportment is exem- 
plary. At night he walks “from watch to watch, from tent to tent,’ 
visiting all his host and calling them “brothers, friends, and country- 
men” (IV, Chorus, 30-34). Disguised as a plain soldier, he mingles 
on equal terms with rowdies like Pistol and with troubled but loyal 
common soldiers like Bates and Williams, learning their point of 
view and assuring them of the King’s willingness to share their dan- 
ger without ransom. This nighttime episode, which probes more 
deeply than any other into wartime “psychology;’ is Shakespeare’s 
addition to Holinshed; and its careful pattern suggests that its form, 
if not its inspiration, stemmed from treatises on the general’s duties. 


But Henry’s concern for fellowship with his men, great though it 
is, is less than his anxiety lest they show fear. Holinshed does not 
refer to the King’s misgivings about his army’s courage, and from the 
behavior of his men in battle (if we except the scoundrels) there is 
no cause for anxiety. Shakespeare not only invents the anxiety, but 


shapes it into one of Henry’s few effective internal tensions. Henry 
prays (IV, i, 306): 


O God of battles, steel my soldiers’ hearts, 
Possess them not with fear! Take from them now 
The sense of reck’ning, if th’opposed numbers 
Pluck their hearts from them. 


18Thomas Rogers, The Anatomie of the Minde (1576), p. 34%; Garrard, op. cit. 
pp: 306-307. A Myrrour for English Souldiers (1595) advises the general (sig. E 1): 
“If a poore souldier take upon him to speake of militarie discipline, repell him not: 
but bee thou judge of what he speaketh” Thomas Proctor cites approvingly the be- 
havior of Charles V, when “a common souldiour sicke, and wantinge necessaryes, 
cryed out, and rayled upon him bitterlye, wishing a vengeance, and the divell on 
hym, for that in his service beinge fallen into infirmitye, & disease, now had he neither 
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While disguised as a soldier, he confesses to Bates that even the King 
has fears as the rank and file have: “Yet, in reason, no man should 
possess him with any appearances of fear, lest he, by showing it, 
should dishearten his army” (IV, i, 113-117). The reason for this 
sensitivity to fear is only partially a realistic view of the odds against 
them, by which the English are proverbially untroubled, and only 
partially an attention to the Aristotelian distinction between true 
fortitude and rashness, stressed in most treatises. 

Foremost in the dramatist’s mind, I believe, was the maxim that 
the general, although wisely sensitive to fear, must by no means 
betray it to his army. If real dangers are present, states Barnes, the 
general must “extenuate them by some cheerefull and ingenious 
excuse, which hath in it a strong taste of true fortitude’’* Henry has 
occasion to heed this precept in a dramatic episode occurring early 
in the play. The treason of three trusted noblemen is discovered 
just before embarkation. This untimely instance of disaffection and 
near disaster might seriously have lowered morale, but Henry 
quickly interprets it as good luck, not bad (II, ii, 184). 


We doubt not of a fair and lucky war, 

Since God so graciously hath brought to light 
This dangerous treason, lurking in our way 
To hinder our beginnings. We doubt not now 
But every rub is smoothed on our way. 


The hint for this speech apparently came from the following passage 
in Holinshed (III, 67): 


King Henrie after the returne of his ambassadors, determined fullie to 
make warre in France, conceiving a good and perfect hope to have for- 
tunate successe, sith victorie for the most part followeth where right 
leadeth, being advanced forward by justice, and set foorth by equitie. 


Shakespeare’s alteration is significant. Where Holinshed places this 
remark in an auspicious context, Shakespeare intensifies it dramati- 
cally by making it serve as a strained interpretation of shocking news. 





knowledge nor helpe of him: the Emperour mildely aunswered, good woordes m 
good souldiour, and thou shalt not want the helpe that may be had” (Of the Know!l- 
edge and Conducte of Warres [1578], fol. 12). 


16Foure Bookes of Offices (1606), p. 191. 
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The ingenious interpretation of bad omens is a favorite form of 
military encouragement recommended by the authorities. Proctor 
writes (fol. 37) that since soldiers often “stumble muche at signes 
or tokens which fall before battaill;’ reading in them the word of 
God, the wise general “will chearefullye expounde all such chaunces 
for hys advauntage, as if an auncient happen to fall, uppon the Cap- 
taines head, before the battaill, he sayeth, the same is a happie signe 
of the victorye fallinge unto him?’ 

The general’s face must likewise disguise his own discouragement 
and sense of danger. Onosander Platonico recommends a cheerful 
countenance even above words of comfort: 


Wherefore surely it is better, & doth more agree with the wisdom of a 
Captaine [general], with the semblaunce of the face, to fayne chereful- 
nesse unto men, and with his merines, to make them glad, then with 
wordes and orations to comforte them, whylest they be afflicted with 
malincoly. For as muche unto wordes, often tyme they doe not give 
credite.1” 


This classical precept may explain Shakespeare’s close attention to 
the King’s face during the bleak hours before battle (IV, Chorus, 
35-42): 


Upon his royal face there is no note 

How dread an army hath enrounded him; 

Nor doth he dedicate one jot of colour 

Unto the weary and all-watched night, 

But freshly looks, and overbears attaint 

With cheerful semblance and sweet majesty; 
That every wretch, pining and pale before, 
Beholding him, plucks comfort from his looks. 


One more virtue is commonly required of the general: he must 
be eloquent in order to hearten his army."* In discussing battle ora- 
tions in Henry V, Miss Campbell notes (p. 287) their traditional 
importance 2s a “formal procedure much admired in the records of 


11Of the Generall Captaine, fol. 67. See also A Myrrour for English Souldiers, sig. 
E 1¥, and Garrard, op. cit., p. 306. Thomas Nun, describing Elizabeth’s “warrierlike” 
behavior at Tilbury, exclaims with special admiration: “voyde of feare was thy coun- 
tenance” (A Comfort against the Spaniard, 1596, sig. C 2). 

18See Machiavelli, The Arte of Warre, transl. Whitehorne (1560), sig. R 1, and 
Styward, op. cit., pp. 3-4. 
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Thucydides and other historians and generally recommended by 
the military theorists.” It is possibly significant that as Prince Hal 
in Henry IV Henry is not especially eloquent, but acquires in Henry 
V, along with victorious generalship, a reputation for oratory.” 

In creating his other generals, Shakespeare makes them either less 
fully realized as military executives or less perfect. Othello is only 
partially disclosed as a soldier, but had we known him as well in 
military as in domestic conflict, he might well have displayed many 
of the handbook virtues, though not of the Christian type. He 
“commands / Like a full soldier” (II, i, 35) and, with one exception 
(II, iii, 204-207), without passion. According to Iago (III, iv, 135), 
he was wont to show no anger even when the cannon “hath blown 
his ranks into the air:’ Macbeth, although once “Bellona’s bride- 
groom,’ loses command of himself as he advances in crime. The im- 
perfections of generalship shown in his desperate last stand merely 
reflect his larger tragic disabilities at that time. He at once shows fear 
and is overconfident; his inspiration is the witches’ prophecy, not a 
hallowed cause. Richard III likewise falls not so much because of 
imperfect techniques of battle, but because of a godless cause. His 


19Shakespeare’s “Historiesy p. 287. That Henry’s orations follow an approved pat- 
tern may be seen by comparing them not only with the model oration noted by Miss 
Campbell in Crompton’s Mansion of Magnanimitie (1599), but with two actual ora- 
tions preserved in probably their nearly original form: one by Sir Phillip Sidney in 
Stow’s Annales (1605), p. 1226, and the other by Sir Roger Williams in Blandy’s The 
Castle, sig. G 3v. All these orations are sufficiently similar to indicate that here, as in 
other aspects of the general’s conduct, there existed standardization. 


20], i, 43-50. Shakespeare’s method in depicting Henry as an ideal general is better 
understood in the light of a similar Elizabethan idealization of the Earl of Essex. De- 
spite the many imperfections obvious in his leadership, martial writers of the period 
eulogized him as a model of generalship, partially, no doubt, because the nation badl 
needed such a figure as inspiration. In dedicating his treatise to Essex, Sutcliffe af- 
firmed (sig. B 2) that “all those parts which are required of a sufficient generall, do 
seeme to florish, and shew forth themselves in your doings, and promise these things 
in your behalf” What these “parts” were may best be gleaned from Barnes’s elegiac 
characterization of Essex (Foure Bookes of Offices, pp. 179-80): Essex “never was 
heard (that ever I could heare) to have gloried or boasted of his victories, or fortu- 
nate services: but in all his actions civile or military did referre all with joyfull hum- 
blenes and thanksgiving to God” “He was eloquent” He was known “to communi- 
cate in sports and sometimes in serious matters with men of meane condition and 
places ... ; to be busied in setting of watches, in making of barricadoes at his quarter, 
and in often walking the round” These qualities may have been in fact attributable to 
Essex, but what is significant is that Barnes selected them from among many other 
traits in order to depict, in approved fashion, the perfect general. 
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MILITARY RANK IN SHAKESPEARE 
technical arrangements for warfare are exemplary: 


Up with the tent! Come, noble gentlemen, 

Let us survey the vantage of the ground. 

Call for some men of sound direction. 

Let’s lack no discipline, make no delay, 

For, lords, to-morrow is a busy day. [V, iii, 14] 


These are in brief the directions given in the technical sections of 
military books. All that is lacking is moral purpose. Whereas Rich- 
mond builds “His Oration to his Soldiers” (V, iii, 238-71) upon the 
assurance that “God and our good cause fight upon our side;’* 
Richard’s oration (V, iii, 315-42) contains purely mercenary con- 
siderations, makes no reference to God, and follows in spirit his 
reassurance to the nobility that “conscience is a word that cowards 
use. .. . Our strong arms be our conscience, swords our law!” In 
short, Richard’s warfare is, like his politics, Machiavellian rather 
than Christian. Any Elizabethan would have recognized its formi- 
dable challenge and its inevitable defeat.” 

In Shakespeare’s depiction of these three generals it would be 
idle to look for detailed attention to the handbooks. Though two of 
them meet death in battle, their basic conflicts are civil rather than 
military. But three other tragically designed generals reveal military 
flaws so carefully defined that these very imperfections suggest a 
pattern as deliberate as the pattern of perfection employed in the 
portraiture of Henry V. Hotspur, significantly the foil of the youth- 
ful Henry, is a brilliant individual fighter but an erratic general. He 
is vain, passionately devoted to personal honor, “hare-brain’d” and 
impulsive rather than prudent, and insensitive to fear. Eager for the 
excitement of battle, he cuts short his oration, explaining (V, ii, 78, 
91) that he lacks “the gift of tongue” and professes “not talking?’ 
He is of course a rebel; and unable to give religious encouragement 

21Again, like Henry V, Richmond takes no personal credit for his victory: “God 
and your arms be prais’d, victorious friends!” (V, v, 1). 


22T he Art of War fared somewhat better than The Prince in Renaissance England, 
but military writers who borrowed its doctrines or referred to it felt obliged to de 
recate its godlessness. Alexander Leighton (Speculum Belli sacri [1624], p. 27) mighe 
almost be referring to Richard III's generalship when he deplores “Machiavels b 
phemy? “wherein with open mouth, he preferreth Paganism in souldiers, to true Reli- 
gion; because Religion (saith he) makes men humble, pusillanimious, or weak-mind- 
ed, and more apt to receive injurie then to repell it? 
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to his fellows, he can offer only the doubtful cheer of “Doomsday 
is near. Die all, die merrily” (IV, i, 134). 

Antony’s downfall might almost have been intended as an exem- 
plum of tragically flawed generalship, for it follows impressively the 
theme announced in the very first line of the play, “this dotage of 
our general’s:’ His soldiership, according to Pompey (II, i, 33-34), 
is twice that of Octavius and Lepidus, but it is now decadent and we 
see mainly an “amorous surfeiter” unfit to lead others because he can 
no longer command himself. Antony retains traces of his military 
genius: his eloquence, for example, still moves his men, but to tears 
rather than fortitude. Primarily his generalship is nostalgically re- 
called — by Philo, Octavius, Cleopatra, and Antony himself — not 
displayed. Instead we hear how the “itch of his affection” has “nick’d 
his captainship” (III, xiii, 7-8) and how his sword is made weak by 
his affection (III, xi, 67). Instead of a religious or other lofty cause, 
it is Cleopatra’s eye that “beck’d forth [his] wars, and call’d them 
home” (IV, xii, 26). He makes, he tells Cleopatra (I, iii, 69-70), 
“peace or war / As thou affect’st:’ There are, in fact, few of the 
moral requirements for generalship that he does not conspicuously 
violate. Especially disastrous, as Enobarbus recognizes (III, xiii, 
195), is his loss of the sense of fear: 


Now he'll outstare the lightning. To be furious 
Is to be frighted out of fear, and in that mood 
The dove will peck the estridge. I see still 

A diminution in our captain’s brain 

Restores his heart. When valour preys on reason, 
It eats the sword it fights with. I will seek 

Some way to leave him. 


Antony’s military defeat is almost as carefully explained in moral 
terms as is Henry V’s victory. 

Coriolanus is possibly Shakespeare’s most complex study of a 
military personality. He may be, as Lartius says (I, iv, 56-59), a 
soldier “even to Cato’s wish” in fierce strokes, grim looks, and thun- 
derous sounds; and he obviously “Fights dragon-like, and does 
achieve as soon / As draw his sword” (IV, vii, 22-23). But these 
violently combative traits constitute a seriously incomplete part of 
the classical, not to mention the Christian, ideal for commanders. 
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Elsewhere I have suggested that Shakespeare altered Plutarch’s 
Roman warrior so as to make him reflect the excessive daring often 
deplored by strategists in Elizabethan military adventurers.”* Viewed 
beside the handbook-perfect generalship of Henry V, Coriolanus’ 
moral flaws are also glaringly plain. Contrasted with Henry’s mod- 
esty and temperance in battle is Coriolanus’ passionate pride which, 
when irritated, makes him “sweat with wrath” (I, iv, 27). Instead 
of fellowship with his men and care for their well-being, Coriolanus 
shows the common soldiers an aristocratic contempt, driving them 
into battle with furious curses. It is, of course, precisely these flaws 
and the similar defects of Hotspur and Antony that give these gen- 
erals their dramatic interest. The embodiment of a military ideal, 
Shakespeare must have seen, was a stiff figure on the stage. It was 
better to violate the pattern judiciously than to copy it faithfully. 
One Henry V was enough. 

Between the ranks of general and captain in Shakespeare there 
is, as Fortescue remarks, a conspicuous void. This may mean that 
Shakespeare—either because he himself had served as a noncommis- 
sioned officer or because the ex-soldiers from whom he got his infor- 
mation were of humble rank—knew nothing about such offices as 
colonel or sergeant-major. On the other hand, these ranks do not 
appear in the drama generally until a decade or so after 1600. They 
were not, as were the ranks of ensign and general, offices with a 
literary connotation. Their duties as outlined by military hand- 
books were not comparably dramatic. And they did not have the 
interesting stigma given to the captaincy by everyday occurrences 
in Elizabethan England. 

Shakespeare, for whatever reason, was no exception among dram- 
atists in placing his most curious military personalities in a “charge 
of foot;’ a company of infantry commanded by a captain and includ- 
ing subordinates from the recruit to the lieutenant. Represented are 
recruits like Feeble and Wart, corporals like Nym and Bardolph 
(later a lieutenant), ensigns like Pistol and Iago, and lieutenants like 
Peto and Cassio. The rank of sergeant, although Cooper honors 
Shakespeare with this office, is used seldom and generally without 


28“Shakespeare’s Coriolanus: Elizabethan Soldier? PMLA, LXTV (1949), 221-24. 
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meaningful definition.** Falstaff’s “whole charge consists of ancients, 
corporals, lieutenants, gentlemen of companies” (7 Henry IV, ii, 
25-26). Ina present-day writer who would do justice to the color of 
the lower military hierarchy, the slighting of the richly connotative 
rank of sergeant would be unpardonable.” Similarly in Elizabethan 
times one might have expected dramatic possibilities from the duties 
commonly assigned the sergeant. He was to supervise drill, maintain 
discipline, and look after supplies.” Interesting friction is suggested 
by Clayton’s remark (p. 15) that “good sergeants in a disordered 
company, shall finde toyle more than enough, untill such time as they 
have well trayned them:’ The captain, however, was more frequently 
held responsible for “disordered” companies, and the sergeant’s du- 
ties as drill master tended more and more to fall upon the corporal. 
But what is possibly most important with reference to the drama is 
that neither sergeant nor corporal held an office significantly asso- 
ciated with personality, particularly of the low-comedy type suit- 
able for men of inferior station on the Elizabethan stage. What these 
offices thus lacked dramatically, the captaincy supplied with God’s 
lenty. 

‘ Of the five genuine Elizabethan captains in Shakespeare, Falstaff, 
Gower, Macmorris, Jamy, and Fluellen, only Falstaff is shown as the 
leader of the company. The others participate warmly, as was the 
wont of captains, in arguments about correct military doctrine. 
They are not otherwise shown performing the special duties of the 
captain. Neither, to be sure, is Falstaff, but his behavior is so ac- 
curately opposed to that recommended for captains that it might 
serve as a model in reverse for the precepts of military conduct books. 

In his nonmilitary capacity, Falstaff is comic partly because his 
conduct is so aptly contrary to what his years and conditions would 
warrant. A white-haired man who should be brooding on mortality 


24The “bleeding Sergeant” in Macbeth is simply the pompous messenger of Sene- 


can tragedy and closely resembles the —_—o in The Spanish Tragedy. A 


. French sergeant appears briefly at the beginning of Il, i, in : Henry VI, where he 
directs two sentinels in their duties. Most references to “sergeant” in Shakespeare are 
to a sergeant of the law (¢.g., Comedy of Errors, IV, iii, 30). 

25In Mailer’s The Naked and the Dead, for example, Sergeant Croft’s command is 
the most profitably defined unit. 


26Blandy, op. cit., sig. C 1; Styward, op. cit., p. 38. 
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and offering mature counsel to the Prince, he is instead the most 
incorrigibly youthful, wanton, and irresponsible of Shakespeare’s 
characters. Similarly his comic appeal as captain is due to the ac- 
curacy with which he violates all the carefully formulated require- 
ments for this responsible office. Soldiers, according to Barwick, 
should aspire to this rank only on the basis of “valour, knowledge, 
and good behaviour:”” And Sutcliffe demands (p. 60) that captains 
be “the most strong, valiant, discrete, and active souldiers” and “of 
body able to endure labour’’ Of these qualities, Falstaff can lay claim 
only to a remarkable discretion. His greatest failing, of course, is in 
his gross disregard for the well-being of his newly levied company: 
“I have led my rag-a-muffins where they are pepper’d. There’s not 
three of my hundred and fifty left alive; and they are for the town’s 
end, to beg during life’’** This confession is a boastful defiance of 
the captain’s most sacred trust. Blandy is representative in writing: 
“This deepe and principall consideration ought to be in a Captayne, 
that a charge of the lives of men is to him committed’”” 

But the entire credit cannot be given to Shakespeare for his apt 
reversal of current theory. The handbooks met him half way, for 
they, too, took a realistic view of current malpractices among cap- 
tains. Whereas they almost uniformly describe the general’s office 
in elevated terms, their prescriptions for the captaincy are sar- 
donically disillusioned. The Elizabethan captain was often a real 
criminal,*° accepting bribes and pocketing “dead pays” which he 
augmented by leading his men into slaughter. It was therefore 
natural that the military books should pay little attention to what a 
captain should be, and close attention to what he shamefully was. 
Giles Clayton, in beginning his discussion of “The election of a 
Captayne, hys Office” (p. 11), has patience for only one sentence 
describing the ideal before launching a heated attack on the reality. 
Similarly Barnaby Rich, a captain who saw his title becoming, as 


27Humphrey Barwick, A Breefe Discourse, Concerning the force and effect of all 
manuall weapons of fire (1594?), sig. F 1v. Styward (op. cit., p. 34) likewise stresses 
“hardie, & valiant of courage? 

287 Henry IV, V, iii, 36-40. 

29T he Castle, sig. F 4v. See also Styward, op. cit., p. 34. 

30See John W. Draper, “Sir John Falstaff? Review of English Studies, VII (1932), 
414-24; C. G. Cruickshank, Elizabeth’s Army (Oxford, 1946), pp. 39-41. 
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Doll Tearsheet put it, a “word as odious as the word ‘occupy, which 
was an excellent good word before it was ill sorted,’ speaks bitterly 
of the typical appointment of a captain: “wee never number his 
yeares, we neither consider his knowledge, we little regard his 
worthines, we lesse esteeme his experience, we scarce examine his 
honestye:’** With equal feeling Digges describes the recent decay of 
the loving relationship between captains and their men. In the “an- 
tique warres,’ states Digges, captains were chosen from the leaders 
of a community, and their subordinates were therefore townspeople 
for whom they felt responsibility. But under the modern practice, 


the Captaine neither knowes his Souldiers, nor the Souldiers their Cap- 
taine before the Service, nor ever meane to meete again when the warres 
are ended. As the love is small betweene them, So is their fidelitye and 
confidence much lesse. And as the captaine taketh small care to provide 
for them eyther in health or sicknesse for any necessaries to preserve 
lives, So have they as small devotion to adventure their lives for him or 
his honour.*? 


Hence the terrible anonymity of Falstaff’s “food for powder’ 
Hence, too, the callous impersonality of the recruiting scene in 2 
Henry IV (IIl, ii), an episode which deserves special explanation 
both for its insight into one of the major functions of the captain 
and for its evidence of Shakespeare’s close dependence on theoretical 
controversies in the military literature. 

In their specifications for recruits, the handbooks are as carefully 
detailed as in outlining the qualities of the general, for it was believed 
that “there is hardly a greater action, or of more importance in a 
Common wealth ... then that of Levying of Souldiers:’** But where 
exalted traits of mind and character were demanded for the higher 
officers, only the humbler assets of good behavior and solid body 
were asked of the private soldier. Captain Rich, with one eye on the 
ideal and one on the rogues commonly pressed for service, affirmed 
that “the first and greatest respecte that should be had, is to have 


812 Henry IV, It, iv, 160. 
- 824 Path-waie to Military practise (1587), sig. C 2. See also his vitriolic description 
of “Turft-Taffeta Captaines” like Parolles in A Souldiers Wishe to Britons Welfare 
(1604), pp. 32-33. 
88Foure Paradoxes (1604), pp. 47-48. 
84Francis Markham, Five Decades of Epistles of Warre (1622), p. 29. 
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regarde to his manners and condicions, otherwise ther might be 
chosen an instrument of mischefe, and a beginner of disorder’’** The 
presence in Falstaff’s company of scoundrels like Nym and Bardolph 
suggests the importance of the minimum requirement of moderate 
respectability. Second in importance Rich places (sigs. G 7’-G 8) 
the man’s “sufficiency;’ which is to be conjectured by his years and 
the “composition of his members.’ The stress on physique is a classi- 
cal heritage and a melancholy memento of a day when the best 
bodies were available for service. Vegetius Ranatus, for example, 
had devised a catalogue of necessary physical parts: 


Let the young man therefore that shalbe a souldiour, not looke drowsely, 
let hym be straighte necked, broad brested, let his shoulders be well 
fleshte, let hym have strong fyngers, longe armes, a gaunte belly, slender 
legges, the calfe and feete not to full of fleshe, but knitte faste with harde 
and strong synowes.** 


Ralph Mouldy, the first reluctant candidate for Captain Falstaff’s 
service, meets these basic requirements. He is therefore proudly 
presented by Justice Shallow as “A good-limb’d fellow, young, 
strong, and of good friends,’ and Falstaff does well in ordering him, 
and the equally robust Peter Bullcalf, to be “pricked”’ 

It is likewise according to the best doctrine that Falstaff inquires 
of the next recruit, “What trade art thou, Feeble?” Vegetius Ranatus 
typified the classical point of view in attaching great importance to 
occupation: 


I suppose that fishers, fowlers, Pasterours, linnen weavers, and whoso- 
ever that dealeth with any thing that be tokeneth a womanishe nicenes, 
should be utterly banished the campe. Smythes, Carpenters, Butchers, 


354 Right Exelent and Pleasaunt Dialogue, Betwene Mercury and an English Soul- 
dier, sig. G 7¥. The practical importance of Rich’s request is evidenced by official 
proclamations for recruiters. On Sept. 10, 1596, the Council sent the following direc- 
tions to those responsible for mustering in the counties (where men like Falstaff were 
at work): “The first [direction] is that there be speciall choise made of hable and 
likely men knowen to be of good behaviour and not vagrant nor of the baser sorte, 
which kinde of people comonlye so soone as they can fynde the meanes to escape do 
run awaye from their captaines, to the disappoynting of her Majesty’s service” (Acts 
of the Privy Council, XXVI, 162). 


86The Foure bookes of Flavius Vegetius Ranatus, transl. John Sadler (1572), sig. 
A3. 
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Hunters of the harte and Wyld boares, maye moste conveniently be 
called to warre.*” 


Falstaff’s question is especially wise in that Francis Feeble proves to 
be, of all things, a woman’s tailor. Hence, when Feeble promises to 
do his best, he draws Falstaff’s heaviest sarcasm: “Well said, good 
woman’s tailor! Well said, courageous Feeble! Thou wilt be as val- 
iant as the wrathful dove or most magnanimous mouse?’ 

It is not until the prize candidates, Mouldy and Bullcalf, produce 
three pounds as proof of their disabilities, that Captain Falstaff finds 
it necessary to depart from classical precepts in the selection of men. 
In secretly pocketing the bribe, Falstaff must explain to Justice Shal- 
low his rejection of the “likeliest men”; and this he does by what at 
first glance appears to be only brilliant rationalization: “Will you 
tell me, Master Shallow, how to choose a man? Care I for the limb, 
the thews, the stature, bulk, and big assemblance of a man? Give me 
the spirit, Master Shallow.’ In actuality, Falstaff’s argument was 
ready-made for him by “modern” Elizabethan theorists who were 
breaking with the ancient formula demanding massive-structure and 
were calling instead for “spirit,’ the only asset possessed by the 
patriotic Feeble. Proctor, for example, held it vain (fol. 21”) “to set 
downe a precyse order” for the recruit “by his shoulders, brest, 
armes, thyghes, feet, or composition of anie other parte of the 
bodye;” rather, “the courage & minde is as much to bee respected 
as the bodye’’ Likewise Sutcliffe took issue (p. 65) with Pyrrhus’s 
order to choose only soldiers of imposing build: “Men of meane 
stature are for the most part more vigorous and couragious; . . . and 
commonly excell great bodied men in swiftnesse and running, which 
is a matter in a souldier verie requisite and commendable.’ Falstaff is 
thus behaving as an enlightened captain (and with his special com- 
mand of irony) when he commends his recruit with the most modest 
physique: “And for a retreat—how swiftly will this Feeble, the 


8T he Foure bookes, sig. A 3. Proctor recommended (op. cit., fols. 21v-22) “princi- 
pallye the husbandman? and would reject “the daintier sorte of servinge men & riot- 
ous fellowes” Bacon, although like Shakespeare a non-military man, was acquainted 
with the classical doctrine: “It is certain that sedentary and within-door arts and deli- 
cate manufactures (that require rather the finger than the arm) have in their nature a 
contrariety to a military disposition” (“Of the True Greatness of Kingdoms and 
Estates”). 
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woman’s tailor, run off! O, give me the spare men, and spare me the 
great ones.’ 

Equally enlightened is his defense of Thomas Wart, at first re- 
jected as the least likely of the recruits. Wart’s “apparel is built upon 
his back, and the whole frame stands upon pins.’ He is also “little, 
lean, old, chopt, bald’? But Falstaff finds these qualities ideal for a 
“shot” and predicts that “’A shall charge you and discharge you 
with the motion of a pewterer’s hammer, come off and on swifter 
than he that gibbets on the brewer’s bucket.’ Although Wart’s ex- 
periment with the caliver seems, from Shallow’s melancholy reac- 
tion, not to have been persuasive, Falstaff’s reasoning is based 
squarely on current doctrine. The nimblest and smallest men were 
recommended for the lighter arms. According to Sir John Smythe, 
they had to be 


the more nimble to traverse their grounds, and to stoope to their peeces, 
and to take all advauntages of groundes, and of the smallest sorte and size 
of men, because they should be the lesser markes in the sights of their 
enemies in skirmish near at hand.°8 


In general, Falstaff’s knowledge of the current theory is expert 
enough to be perverse. It is once again an instance that Shakespeare 
found the handbook ideals to be of greatest dramatic value when 
significantly violated—by either a man of passion or a criminal of 
intelligence. 

Of the remaining soldierly ranks in Shakespeare only two, ensign 
and lieutenant, demand attention; and these do so mainly in their 
relationship to each other. We may quickly at the outset dispose of 
Ancient Pistol and Lieutenant Bardolph. Their titles, if not intended 
as gross misapplications of esteemed offices, seem to be self-conferred 
honorifics and hence are quite flexible. In 2 Henry IV, for example, 
these scoundrels are ranked as Corporal Bardolph and Ancient Pistol, 
but in Henry V Bardolph leaps past Pistol to a lieutenancy—appar- 
ently with no offense to the latter, who pleads for his superior’s life. 
But Pistol himself enjoyed a brief period as lieutenant at the end of 

38] nstructions, Observations, and Orders Mylitarie. Requisite for all Chieftaines, 
Captaines, and higher and lower men of charge, and Officers to understand, knowe, 
and observe (1595), p. 188. Cf. Francis Markham, A Schoole for Young Souldiers 


(1616), fol. 1: “The men for the weapons, . . . Strongest for pikes, Squarest for mus- 
kets, Nimblest for Harquebus’ 
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2 Henry IV (V,v,95), only to begin active service in Henry V as an 
ensign once more. 

It is quite different with Ancient Iago and Lieutenant Cassio. 
Iago’s professional jealousy of his successful rival is the main ac- 
knowledged cause of his mortal hatred. This fact has often been 
pointed out, but it seldom carries much weight with modern readers. 
They look instead—vainly, it is pleasant to note—for reasons that 
might have prompted them to so horrible a revenge. It may be 
beyond the powers of modern scholarship adequately to explain 
Iago’s mind, but an Elizabethan view of his military grievance— 
based on rank rather than simply the controversy between learning 
and experience in warfare—will go far toward explaining Shake- 
speare’s intentions. 

What modern scholarship has failed to notice is that in Cinthio, 
Shakespeare’s probable source for Othello, Cassio is not a lieutenant. 
He is “un Capo di squadra;’ although the equivalent of Iago is, as in 
Shakespeare, an “alfiero” or ensign. This discrepancy between the 
dramatist and his source has escaped notice probably for two rea- 
sons: (1) It does not seem important enough to attract attention; 
(2) The correct meaning of “Capo di squadra” has been obscured 
for many readers by the strange durability of Wolstenholme Parr’s 
mistranslation (in 1795) as “lieutenant:’ Collier reprinted Parr’s 
translation of Cinthio in the first edition (1843) of Shakespeare’s 
Library, and W. C. Hazlitt again used it for the second edition 
(1875). In this latter edition the error appears not only in the text 
of the translation, but in the Introduction to it (p. 283): 


It is to be observed that the only name introduced by Cinthio is that of 
Desdemona: Othello is called by him the Moor, Cassio the Lieutenant, 
and Iago the ensign or ancient. 


Finally J. E. Taylor, in a separate translation, corrected this to “Cap- 
tain of a troop;’** but the damage had been done. 


Of the military rivalry between Iago and Cassio there is no hint in . 


Cinthio. But Shakespeare might have introduced it without altering 
’ the ranks assigned these men by the Italian. He chose, instead, to 


88The Moor of Venice. Cinthio’s Tale and Shakespeare’s Tragedy (London, 1855), 
p- 18. 
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make Cassio a lieutenant, and why he did so may be understood from 
even a cursory look at the Elizabethan handbooks. In Stratioticos, 
under “The Lieutenant of a Bande, his Office?’ is the following state- 
ment (p. 91): “This officer I find not in the Romane Armies, neither 
see I any cause why in these Dayes we shoulde neede them, if the En- 
signe and other officers sufficiently knewe theyr dutie” This suggests 
a troublesome overlapping of the two offices and grounds for con- 
tention. The difficulty of the relationship is made even clearer by 
Garrard’s description of the lieutenant’s duties: 


He must observe great affabilitie and fraternitie with the Alfierus, and 
friendly consult with him (specially if the Lieutenant doth not manage 
both the one and the other office, as the Spaniards and other nations doe 
use, and might very well be used of us, if the Generall or Coronell thinke 
good, both for avoyding of emulation and charge of pay,) but if they be 
two particular officers, and beare distinct sway in a band, then let the 
Lieutenant be very carefull (as he that is the chiefe) to avoide all stom- 
aking and strife that might arise betwixt him and the Alfierus, for thereby 
oftentimes great scandales have falne out, and the division of the com- 
pany, a thing above all other to be carfull shunned.*° 


Here the main implications are that, because of “great scandales” aris- 
ing from the “stomaking and strife” between ensign and lieutenant, it 
is urgent that the lieutenant be considerate of the ensign’s jealousy, 
and it may even be advisable to merge the two offices. The seriousness 
of the situation is further shown by the attention paid to it by virtu- 
ally all military books. It is understandable why Shakespeare took ad- 
vantage of so highly charged a relationship. Between no other two 
offices was there comparable friction. 

These two controversial ranks are also of some interest individu- 
ally. The lieutenant’s principal function seems to have been “to carie 
with him a diligent care of concord, for that particularly the pacifi- 
cation of discords and differences amongst the souldiers of his com- 
pany, appertains unto him, which must be done without choler or 
passion: The importance of this function helps to clarify and 

40 The Arte of Warre, p. 70. Among the requirements for the captaincy, Garrard 
lists (p. 141) a “special and particular knowledge of al those things chet appertaine to 


the office of a Lieutenant, and the office of an Alfierus, which if hee thinke good, hee 
may linke? 


41Garrard, op. cit., pp. 68-69. Similar specifications are made by Thomas Trussell, 
Op. cit., p. §2, and Barret, op. cit., p. 22. 
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deepen the drama of Cassio’s disgrace, for he was passionately in- 
volved in a street brawl when it was his special duty to prevent such 
behavior in others. And he is doubly offensive in drunkenly insisting 
to his ensign that “the lieutenant is to be saved before the ancient” 
(II, iii, 113). 

A richer tradition attaches to the office of ensign. His inferiority to 
the lieutenant was more in command than in honor and had not been 
of long standing. Before the lieutenant came into prominence, the en- 
sign had been not a junior officer in a company, but the specially hon- 
ored bearer of the standard. According to Sir Charles Oman, the 
change in the ensign’s status to one of company command came dur- 
ing the middle of Elizabeth’s reign.** The older meaning persisted, 
however, both in the military books** and in Shakespeare’s general 
usage. So late a play as The Tempest shows the association of ensign 
with standard-bearer (III, ii, 18): 


Stephano. Thou shalt be my lieutenant, monster, or my standard. 
Trinculo. Your lieutenant, if you list; he’s no standard. 


And a remark by Cassius in Julius Caesar (V, iii, 3) reflects the hon- 
ored responsibility of the ensign: 


This ensign here of mine was turning back; 
I slew the coward and did take it from him. 


Since Iago is not shown in military action, we have no opportunity to 
know him as a soldier upholding unto death the company standard. 
Nevertheless his reputed character bears an interesting relationship 
to that required of his office by the handbooks. 

These stress the need for especial courage in the ensign; because he 
is a symbol of his company’s honor, he cannot show the weaknesses 
of the average soldier.** Iago is therefore appropriately described as 
“the bold Iago” (II, i, 75), “brave Iago” (V, i, 31), and “a very val- 
iant fellow” (V, i, 52). On the other hand, because he is a dedicated 


424 History of the Art of War in the Sixteenth Century (N.Y., 1937), p- 377- 

483Markham’s Five Decades of Epistles of Warre, published in 1622, mentions the 
ensign as “the guard of his Captaines Colours” (p. 73). 

44The ensign must profess, states Clayton (op. cit., p. 14), “rather to die, then to be 
dishonoured with the losse of his coulours: but with courage to advance them in the 
sight of his enemies’ 
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personage, the ensign is entitled to a distinction of dress and manner. 
“He shall,’ writes one authority, “alwaies go gallant & well armed, 
with a faire corslet, Burgonet, short sword and meane dagger, which 
are his proper arming, with a faire Halberd, when he beareth not his 
Colours, borne after him to his lodging, or elsewhere, thereby to be 
the better respected and known:”* Likewise it is desirable, for the 
“greater glorie to his place;’ that “hee be comely of person, strong 
and ameable’’** An Elizabethan staging of the play might well have 
taken advantage of these distinctions of dress and person, thereby em- 
phasizing the qualities to be expected of Iago as a representative of his 
rank. 

Besides boldness, these qualities included one other important vir- 
tue: the ensign had to be liked and trusted by his fellows, 


that in all hazardes and great exployts, he being beloved of the Souldiers, 
may be verie much ayded and defended by them, where as otherwise they 
doe either suffer open ignomie, or danger of death, when as they be either 
abandoned at the point of extremitie, or traiterously slaine or wounded 
by their owne companions and followers.‘ 


It was therefore vital for a man in Iago’s position to have earned, as 
Garrard puts it (pp. 62-63), “not onely . . . the love of his confeder- 
ates, and friendes, but of all the entire companie:’ This Iago has super- 
latively done. 

He has secured not only universal affection but the singular degree 
of trust required of his office. When the Duke asks Othello to name 
some officer to conduct Desdemona to Cyprus, Othello answers (I, 
lil, 284): 

So please your Grace, my ancient. 
A man he is of honesty and trust. 


The choice is made without hesitation. The ensign should be, as the 
handbooks almost unanimously state, a man of signal honesty. Strati- 
oticos prescribes that “the Ensigne be a man of good accompte, hon- 


45Barret, op. cit., p. 20. 
46Markham, Five Decades, p. 73. 
47Garrard, op. cit., p. 64. 
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est and vertuous, that the Captayne maye repose affiance in’** Gar- 
rard likewise requires him (p. 67) to be “honest and vertuous:’ And 
Markham demands the “great vertues” of “Valour, Wisedome, Fidel- 
itie, and Honestie?’** Honesty is the one common factor. 

Three conclusions seem justifiable from the foregoing survey of 
military rank in Shakespeare and in the military books which serve as 
a measure of its contemporary significance. First, there is a relation- 
ship surely more than accidental between the characterizations of 
soldiers like Iago, Henry V, and Falstaff and the qualities required of 
their offices by the handbooks. Shakespeare’s purposes in the deline- 
ation of such offices were of course more meaningful to an audience 
for whom military theory was a staple of current journalistic and 
“improvement” literature. 

Second, the inconsistencies in military rank noticed by Fortescue, 
Draper, and Cooper are inconsiderable when compared with the de- 
liberation shown in the important instances. The one apparently bad 
error—confusion in Othello’s status—is not indefensible. Shakespeare 
had demonstrated beyond a doubt in Henry IV and Henry V his 
ability to distinguish between captain and general. What is more, he 
has left us the most genuine representative of either office available in 


Elizabethan literature. Is it likely that some five years later he should 
have been unable to make the same distinction?*® What probably 
happened in Othello was that Shakespeare, who in the same play was 
capable of using two standards of time, found it desirable to have 


48Stratioticos, p. 89. The authors deemed this requirement so important that they 
repeat it some three pages later. One wonders also if Shakespeare could have read an- 
other part of this same work (p. 88): “so ought especiallye this Officer to whom the 
charge of the Ensigne is committed, above al other to have honorable respect of his 
charge, and to be no lesse careful and jealous therof, than every honest and honor- 
able Gentleman should of his wife? Leslie Hotson suggests that Shakespeare knew 
Thomas Digges personally and possibly his treatise before drawing the portrait of 
Fluellen. See 1, William Shakespeare (N.Y., 1938), pp. 118-22; and Campbell, op. cit., 
PP- 299-300. 


49Five Decades, p. 73. 


50If so, he had regained the ability to do so by 1608, when he put the following dia- 
- logue in Coriolanus (V, ii, 55): 
Menenius. Sirrah, if thy captain knew I were here, he would use me with estimation. 
1, Watch. Come, my captain knows you not. 
Menenius. I mean thy general. 
Shakespeare, like Menenius, might well have answered impatiently such willful mis- 
understanding. 
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Othello both captain and general. He is captain in relation to his com- 
pany, and thus can be intimate with Iago, an untitled “fellow” whom 
he might not have known as general. But Othello must also have the 
stature and command possible only in a general (an Elizabethan cap- 
tain would not do asa tragic hero). The result is not a blunder, but an 
effective dramatic synthesis.’ Here, and elsewhere, it is unwise to 
ascribe to Shakespeare’s ignorance what should be credited, as with 
Falstaff, to a judicious legerdemain with acknowledged facts. One 
may more safely hold with Kittredge that “in any given instance 
Shakespeare is pretty certain to be right.’ 

Third, the origin of Shakespeare’s military knowledge, if this may 
be significantly measured by the standard of rank, can now be more 
closely defined. Although there may have been at least three sources 
—army service, the talk of discharged soldiers, and military treatises— 
we Can now state with some confidence that neither of the first two 
was Necessary as a source of knowledge. The treatises alone could 
have supplied him with all the information wherewith he gave con- 
temporary meaning to soldierly types. What is more, neither of the 
first two sources alone, nor both together, could probably have given 
him his extensive acquaintance with military theory. He may have 
been a soldier, but if so he must have supplemented—as many soldiers 
did—his practical experience with the theory offered in handbooks, 
for he knew the “psychology” of the general as well as that of the re- 
cruit. Similarly, he may have listened studiously to London soldiers 
talking of war, but he would not have gained thereby the systematic 
knowledge necessary to depict an ideal general. The easiest method 
of all, of course, would have been simply to read one or more of the 
treatises. And although this simple solution makes unnecessary Coop- 
er’s fine picture of a Shakespeare dashing off to enlist under Leicester, 
or Fortescue’s equally attractive proposal involving hours of military 
instruction “in the streets of London,’ it is sometimes pleasant to think 
of Shakespeare as a reader of books. 


51To Mr. Godfrey Davies I owe information that makes quite reasonable a drama- 
tist’s flexibility in referring to a general and his officers: In a later period, and pos- 
sibly in Elizabeth’s reign, a general had a regiment which included a company of foot 
or troop of horse. It was commanded by a captain-lieutenant, who ranked as a lieu- 
tenant only. 








Richard Steele’s Censorium 


By Joun Lortis 


I 


Oo™ of many projects devised by Richard Steele for the public 
welfare and his own profit was a private theater, carefully 
planned as a corrective to the tastes of his contemporaries in theatrical 
entertainments. From about 1712 until 1722 or 1723 Steele invested 
freely of his time and money in this enterprise, to which he gave a 
name with an appropriate double meaning, the Censorium. The 
name suggests the project’s didactic purpose: Steele employed the 
Censorium to present “improving” entertainments designed as sub- 
stitutes for current dramatic performances which he as a dramatic 
critic with a strong moral bent considered deleterious. After advo- 
cating stage reform in his periodicals, Steele thus undertook direct 
action, incorporating some of the theories of Isaac Bickerstaff into 
theatrical practice. 

The surviving records convey the impression that the Censorium 
served, or was intended to serve, as a testing place in which Steele 
could try out entertainments embodying his own dramatic precepts. 
Certainly it was a “self-conscious” theater animated by a carefully- 
considered aesthetic rather than by the usual commercial designs. 
For this reason, perhaps, it was only partially successful; but for this 
same reason the records of it provide an illuminating commentary 
on some aspects of early eighteenth-century dramatic theory. 

For the Censorium Steele planned a variety of entertainments 
ranging from recitals of poetry with a musical background to scien- 
tific experiments and lectures. “All Works of Invention, All the 
Sciences, as well as mechanick Arts will have their turn?’ he asserts,* 
and we know from contemporary newspaper announcements that 
scientific lectures and experiments were conducted in the room he 
maintained for the Censorium. But he explains that he intended to 


1In a manuscript draft in Steele’s hand of The Town Talk, No. 4. The manuscript is 


preserved among the Steele —— at Blenheim Palace, to which I have had access 
through the kindness of the Duke of Marlborough. 
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give greatest attention to music, eloquence, and poetry, the arts 
which he believed affected most powerfully the passions and hence 
the conduct of men.? Emphasis on these arts suggests opera, and 
doubtless Steele planned the Censorium with an eye on the huge 
success of the Italian opera, critical of that success as he was. He also 
planned dramatic representations of events from classical antiquity, 
historical authenticity to be attained by careful research.* Certainly 
he envisaged a varied series of activities for his little theater, but 
always edification was paramount. However much scientific lec- 
tures, poetry recited to music, and dramatizations of ancient history 
may differ as forms of entertainment, they all betray the didactic 
bent of Richard Steele. 

The records of the Censorium are fragmentary and scattered. For 
only one performance (on May 28, 1715, celebrating the King’s 
birthday) is there a full report. But a number of brief newspaper 
notices, extending over a period of more than ten years, are directly 
or indirectly relevant to the project, and several informative discus- 
sions of it appear in contemporary periodicals and letters. Among 
the Blenheim manuscripts, moreover, are documents in Steele’s hand 
which provide scraps of information about it. I shall employ all of 
these sources to present as complete an account of the Censorium 
as they permit. 


II 


Though not until 1713 is there any specific reference to the 
Censorium, Steele’s plan for it originated in the days of The Tatler 
and The Spectator, when he was associated with Thomas Clayton, a 
musician who played an important role in introducing Italian opera 
into England.* Perhaps Steele made Clayton’s acquaintance when 
the musician collaborated with Addison in Rosamond (1707)—there 
is no record—but Steele seems to have been interested in his work by 
1710 when an advertisement for a concert by Clayton to be presented 


2The Town Talk, No. 4 (the published version). 

8] bid. 

Professor Rae Blanchard includes a note on Clayton’s activities in her edition of 
The Correspondence of Richard Steele (London, 1941), p. 47. All subsequent refer- 
ences to Steele’s correspondence are to this edition unless otherwise noted. 
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in York Buildings appeared in The Tatler, No. 163, followed soon 
after by a studied puff in No. 166. Although Clayton had “intro- 
duced” Italian opera in Arsinoe (1705), an English opera “after the 
Italian manner,’ by 1710 he had joined the champions of English 
words for English music. Therein probably lies the reason for Steele’s 
interest. As is well known, Steele and Addison urged the absurdity 
of presenting Italian opera (in either Italian or English) to an 
English audience,’ and could thus welcome Clayton as an ally. 
Not until after The Spectator was established, however, did Steele 
become directly associated with Clayton. Beginning in May, 1711, 
Clayton and two colleagues, Nicola Francesco Haym and Charles 
Dieupart, aided by Steele, presented a series of concerts featuring 
poems in English recited to a musical background in the great room 
in York Buildings (a group of houses on the corner of Villars Street 
in the Strand), where Clayton’s concert was performed the year 
before. The first of these concerts, advertised in The Spectator, No. 
73, was presented on the evening of May 24, 1711, being repeated a 
few days later. The advertisement in The Spectator for this second 
performance suggests the type of entertainment provided: 


An Entertainment of Musick, consisting of a Poem, called, the Passion of 
Sappho: Written by Mr. Harison. And the Feast of Alexander: Written 
by Mr. Dryden; as they are set to Musick by Mr. Thomas Clayton 
(Author of Arsinoe) will be performed at his House in York-Buildings, 
to Morrow the zgth Instant: Beginning at 8 in the Evening. Tickets, at 
5s. each.° 


Dryden’s “Alexander’s Feast” is obviously a poem which lends itself 
to dramatic presentation with a musical background; little imagina- 
tion is needed to envisage a “performance” of the poem. William 
Harrison’s “Passion of Sappho;’ an adaptation of the epistle in Ovid’s 
Heroides, reveals an effort to imitate Dryden’s virtuosity in suggest- 
ing a series of different emotions;’ again the appropriateness of the 


5Note particularly The Tatler, No. 4; The Spectator, Nos. 18, 29. In my discussion 
of operatic criticism in these periodicals, I am indebted to Siegmund A. E. Betz, “The 
Operatic Criticism of the Tatler and Spectator? Musical Quarterly, XXXI1 (1945), 
318-30. 

No. 76. I quote from Lawrence Lewis, The Advertisements of the Spectator (Lon- 
don, 1909), p. 251. 

"For a discussion of the poem see Robert C. Elliott, “Swift’s ‘Little’ Harrison, Poet 
and Continuator of the Tatler? Studies in Philology, XLVI (1949), 544-59. 
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poem to concert performance is obvious. Steele is not mentioned in 
the advertisements, but that he was assisting Clayton is indicated 
by his correspondence. 

Two or three months before the first of these concerts, Steele 
wrote to his friend John Hughes, already experienced in adapting 
poetry for music,° requesting his assistance: 


Mr. Clayton and I desire you, as soon as you can conveniently, to alter 
this poem for music, preserving as many of Dryden’s words and verses 
as you can. It is to be performed by a voice well skilled in recitative, but 
you understand all these matters much better than .. . R. Steele.® 


Steele specifies “recitative,’ evidence of the influence of Italian opera 
on the concerts.’ Hughes complied with the request, supplying the 
version of “Alexander’s Feast” which was used, and later he supplied 
Steele also with a sharp criticism of Clayton’s music.** Nor was 
Hughes alone in his low estimate of Clayton as a composer.’? What- 
ever the merit of the aesthetic theory responsible for the concerts, 
Steele seems to have been unfortunate in the musician with whom he 
was associated. y 

But Steele did not at once lose interest in Clayton. Another con- 
cert, much like the earlier ones, was presented on July 16, 1711." 


Ten days later Steele wrote to Alexander Pope, whom he had only 
recently met, asking him “to help Mr. Clayton, that is Me to some 
Words for Musick against Winter;”* a request which Pope men- 
tioned in a letter to John Caryll, asserting that he had consented in 
order to please Steele, though he did not like the task.* That he sent 
Steele an ode, possibly his Ode on St. Cecilia’s Day, is suggested by a 


8Hughes had previously written six cantatas which were set to music by Dr. Pe- 
pusch. See John Hughes, Poems on Several Occasions, With Some Select Essays In 
Prose, ed. William Duncombe (London, 1735), p. xv. 


Steele, Correspondence, p. 44. 

10F or the identification of “recitative” with Italy, see Cecil Forsyth, Music and Na- 
tionalism (London, 1911), p. 115 (cited in Betz, op. cit., p. 324). 

11Steele, Correspondence, pp. 45-47. 

12See Dict. Nat. Biog., article Clayton. 

18T he Daily Courant, July 16, 1711. 

14Steele, Correspondence, p. 49. 

15The Works of Alexander Pope, ed. W. Elwin and W. J. Courthope (London, 
1871-1889), VI, 155. 
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remark in a letter to Steele written the following year.** Steele evi- 
dently wanted to use the poem in another series of concerts by 
Clayton, Haym, and Dieupart, to be presented by subscription in 
the early months of 1712, a series announced in letters signed jointly 
by the three musicians and printed in The Spectator, Nos. 258 and 
278. Whether more than one concert (on January 18, 1712) in this 
series was given, however, is not clear—probably not, as no more 
advertisements appeared. 

The letter from Clayton and his fellow musicians printed in The 
Spectator, No. 258, states the major premise of the aesthetic theory 
responsible for the York Buildings concerts—that music properly was 
a servant art to poetry. Explaining why they have written to Mr. 
Spectator, the musicians observe, 


We conceive Hopes of your Favour from the Speculations on the Mis- 
takes which the Town run into with Regard to their Pleasure of this 
Kind; and believing your Method of Judging is, that you consider 
Musick only valuable as it is agreeable to and heightens the Purpose of 
Poetry, we consent that That is not only the true Way of relishing that 
Pleasure, but also that without it a Composure of Musick is the same 
Thing as a Poem, where all the Rules of Poetical Numbers are observed, 
but the Words of no Sense or Meaning; to say it shorter, meer musical 
Sounds are in our Art no other than nonsense Verses are in Poetry. Music 
therefore is to aggravate what is intended by Poetry. 


While perhaps not favorable to the production of good music, the 
theory explains much about the attitude of Steele and his fellow 
critics. Believing that music was but a subordinate art, Steele could 
not approve of Italian opera, in which the more important element, 
the words, were unintelligible to the audience. Steele was not very 
sensitive to music but he was no enemy to it;** rather he opposed the 
inversion of what he considered the proper relations between poetry 
and music—as in Italian opera. In the York Buildings concerts, then, 
as later in the Censorium, music usually supplied but a background 
for the poetry. 


Steele’s attitude toward music was similar to that of many of his 


16Steele, Correspondence, p. 66. See also Rae Blanchard, “Pope’s ‘Ode for Music on 
St. Cecilia’s Day,” ELH, A Journal of English Literary History, VIII (1941), 143-45. 
1 Betz, op. cit., p. 318. 
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contemporary literary critics, and like theirs was conditioned by the 
recent introduction into England and rapid rise to popularity of 
Italian opera. John Dennis, in an essay which determined some of 
the later pronouncements on the subject, enunciated in 1706, the 
year after Arsinoe, the principle that music, without the assistance 
of eloquence and poetry, is a mere sensual pleasure, lacking the 
power of effecting moral or intellectual improvement." Later critics 
(among them Steele in The Tatler, No. 4) ridiculed the severity of 
his denunciation of Italian opera, but most of them agreed substan- 
tially with his critical premises. Charles Gildon plainly follows 
Dennis when in a dedication to Steele he asserts that music alone is 
“but a sensual Pleasure, and deriving no part from Reason, nor di- 
recting any part to the gratification of the rational Soul.” Similarly, 
John Hughes, to whom Steele appealed for help with the York Build- 
ings concerts, insisted in the preface to his own opera, Calypso and 
Telemachus (1712), that the pleasure in hearing vocal music arose 
from the association of the ideas raised simultaneously by the words 
and the music.” Hughes was more tolerant of Italian opera than most 
of his literary contemporaries, but he joined them in condemning 
the subordination of the rational faculties in musical entertainments. 


Most of the essays ridiculing the Italian opera in The Spectator 
were written by Addison, though Steele wrote enough to show that 
he shared his collaborator’s views on this subject, as well as on the 
closely allied one of the relation between poetry and music." We 
may be sure that Steele agreed with Addison when Addison observed 
in The Spectator, No. 18, that 


Musick is certainly a very agreeable Entertainment, but if it would take 
the entire Possession of our Ears, if it would make us incapable of hearing 
Sense, if it would exclude Arts that have a much greater Tendency to 


18“An Essay on the Opera’s after the Italian Manner? The Critical Works of Jobn 
Dennis, ed. E. N. Hooker (Baltimore, 1939), I, 385. See also Professor Hooker’s notes; 
I, 520-23. 

19T he Life of Mr. Thomas Betterton (London, 1710), p. 157. 

20Page vi. 

21Cf. The Tatler, No. 4. In The Conscious Lovers, Indiana remarks (Il, ii): 
“Though in the main, all the pleasure the best opera gives us is but mere sensation. 
Methinks it’s pity the mind can’t have a little more share in the entertainment. The 
music’s certainly fine, but, in my thoughts, there’s none of your composers come up 
to old Shakespeare and Otway? 
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the Refinement of Human Nature; I must confess I would allow it no 
better Quarter than Plato has done, who banishes it out of his Common- 
wealth. 


While his collaborator wrote so forcefully against the threat to 
English dramatic art posed by Italian opera, Steele, as we have seen, 
in collaboration with Clayton took practical steps to restore the 
proper relations between poetry and her handmaiden, music. 


Il 


Probably because of the inadequacy of Clayton as a musician, the 
concerts in York Buildings were not continued; no record exists of 
any concerts there in which Clayton, Haym, or Dieupart partici- 
pated after January 18, 1712. Clayton drops out of view, to be heard 
from no more. Upon the collapse of the series of concerts with 
which he merely assisted, however, Steele conceived the more am- 
bitious plan for the Censorium, a project which was wholly his own. 

The beginnings of the Censorium are uncertain. Presumably 
Steele rented the house in York Buildings in which the great room 
was located sometime in 1712. It appears significant that the notices 
of entertainments of various kinds in the great room, notices which 
had appeared at irregular intervals in the newspapers since late in 
the seventeenth century, cease abruptly with the advertisement of 
Clayton’s concert on January 18, 1712. Apparently before that date 
the room was sometimes engaged for single evenings. At any rate, 
the notices which appear in the newspapers from January, 1712, until 
June, 1717, concerning the great room are associated with Steele’s 
activities.” The inference is obvious: when Steele engaged the room, 
the public concerts stopped.”* 

Correspondence between Steele and Pope in November and De- 
cember, 1712, suggests that Steele solicited aid from Pope for the 
Censorium, as he had previously for Clayton’s concerts. Steele con- 
cluded a letter to Pope on November 12, 1712, with a remark which, 


22] base this statement in part upon an examination of Professor Emmett L. Avery’s 
unpublished calendar of theatrical performances in London during the eighteenth 
century. To Professor Avery I am indebted for a number of newspaper references. 

28Clayton seems to have had the house before Steele: the advertisement in The 
Spectator, No. 76, refers to Clayton’s house in York Buildings. 
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though long interpreted as a reference to The Guardian, has been 
more plausibly explained by Professor Rae Blanchard as a reference 
to the Censorium: 


I desire you would let me know whether you are at leisure or not? | 
have a design which I shall open a month or two hence, with the assistance 
of the few like yourself. If your thoughts are unengaged, I shall explain 
myself further.”* 


In support of her interpretation, Professor Blanchard points out that 
the phrase “design which I shall open” does not necessarily imply a 
periodical. Moreover, Steele wrote to Pope again on December 4, 
1712, asking him to put the Emperor Adrian’s Animula Vagula (a 
Latin poem which had recently been the subject of a letter by Pope 
printed in The Spectator) into several stanzas for music, precisely 
the type of assistance Steele would have desired for the Censorium.” 
George Berkeley, as we shall see, stated that Steele’s new entertain- 
ment would consist principally of translations from Greek and Latin 
authors, recited to music. Steele may again have been soliciting for 
Clayton, but the complete absence of advertiseménts or notices of 
concerts by Clayton after January, 1712, suggests that he had already 
given over his entertainments. An undated letter of suspected au- 
thenticity from Pope to Steele includes a poem written according 
to Steele’s specifications.”* If Professor Blanchard’s interpretation is 
correct, then Pope referred to the Censorium when in February, 
1713, he complained to Caryll of his many obligations, including “an 
affair with Mr. Steele, that takes up much consultation daily:’” 

The first definite news of the Censorium itself appears in a letter 
written by George Berkeley on March 7, 1713: 


He [Steele] is likewise proposing a noble entertainment for persons of a 
refined taste. It is chiefly to consist of the finest pieces of eloquence 
translated from the Greek and Latin authors. They will be accompanied 
with the best music suited to raise those passions that are proper to the 


24Steele, Correspondence, pp. 63-64. Pope alluded to Steele’s request in a letter in 
reply; ibid., p. 64. 

25] bid., pp. 65-66. 

26Pope, Works, VI, 397-98. 

27] bid., VI, 182-83. Professor Blanchard observes that if Pope here referred to The 
Guardian, it is curious that not more of his work appeared in that periodical’s early 
numbers; Steele, Correspondence, p. 63n. 
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occasion. Pieces of poetry will be there recited. These informations I 
have from Mr. Steele himself. I have seen the place designed for these 
performances: it is in York Buildings, and he has been at no small expence 
to embellish with all imaginable decorations. It is by much the finest 
chamber I have seen, and will contain seats for a select company of 200 
persons of the best quality and taste, who are to be subscribers.”* 


To this description of the room it is possible to add some details taken 
from a later newspaper advertisement.” The room was thirty-two 
feet long, thirty-one feet broad, and twenty-one feet high; around 
the walls were four rows of seats, railed off; there was a platform for 
musicians raised four feet above the floor level; opposite this plat- 
form was a gallery, railed off like the seats. 

Another letter of Berkeley’s dated March 27, 1713, provides 
further information: 


Mr. Steele’s entertainment at York Buildings only waits the finishing of 
two pictures, the one of truth, the other of eloquence, which are de- 
signed as part of the ornaments of the place where it is to be. He tells 
me he has had some discourse with the Lord Treasurer relating to it, and 
talks as if he would engage my Lord Treasurer in his project, designing 
that it shall comprehend both Whigs and Tories.*° 


Obviously by this time the plan for the Censorium was mature. 
From its small beginnings in the concerts of Clayton, Steele’s project 
had become ambitious indeed. 

When we recall that in March, 1713, the Lord Treasurer was 
Robert Harley, Earl of Oxford, Berkeley’s assertion that Steele 
attempted to interest that nobleman in the Censorium takes on po- 
litical significance. Here is further evidence that Steele and Harley 
were on good terms during the early months of 1713. An undated, 
unaddressed draft of a letter in Steele’s hand provides more informa- 
tion about the Censorium and may refer to this attempt in 1713 to 
interest Harley in the project. Professor Blanchard has, with reserva- 
tions, suggested March, 1716, as an approximate date for the letter, 
but several allusions in it, particularly one to the Queen and one to 


28The Correspondence of George Berkeley and Sir Jobn Percival, ed. Benjamin 
Rand (Cambridge, 1914), p. 110. 


29In The Daily Post, August 17, 1724. Quoted in Steele, Correspondence, p. 115n. 
80Berkeley and Percival, Correspondence, p. 112. 
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Steele’s activities during the previous four years, seem more con- 
sistent with 1713: 


I tooke the liberty at my Lord Treasurers to desire you'd please to speake 
for me to His Lordship [My Lord Treasurer is deleted in the manuscript] 
that two hundred and fifty pounds due to me as pension from the Queen 
might be payd. I have at my own private Charge and Expence prepared 
a Roome in York Buildings for select Audiences, where there will, I doubt 
not, be performances in Eloquence and Musick transcending, if I may 
believe men of good Judgement, what has ever appeared before in any 
Age or in any Nation. This matter has already cost me a thousand pounds, 
and made me very bare of money. The Generall purpose of my Studies 
and actions is the promotion of Elegant delights and Stirring Generous 
Principles. And when I consider what admirable things by my procure- 
ment or sollicitation have been produced to the learned world within 
this four years last past, I cannot but think any pertinaciousnesse in 
private opinion ought to be over-looked, and I, if not received in par- 
ticular favour, ought at least [to be] distinguished from the Crowd of 
those who partake the Queen’s Bounty by a prompt payment of it. If 
my Lord would be pleased to order me this money it would quicken 
[my deleted] affairs, [inserted in the manuscript some-words which are 
partly illegible: “which would be no dishonour to Him. . . they take 
bribes under His Administration” ] and your mediation in my behalfe 
would extremely oblige, St... * 


51Steele, Correspondence, pp. 113-15. G. A. Aitken [The Life of Richard Steele 
(London, 1889), II, 62] quotes the letter, placing it with the records of the year 1715, 
but does not specifically suggest a date for it. What has apparently led to the assump- 
tion that the letter was written after the accession of George is its implication that 
Steele at the time of writing was on good relations with and had access to the Lord 
Treasurer, a state of affairs which has seemed more likely after the Whig party came 
into power in 1714. Berkeley’s letter establishes positively, however, that Steele was 
on good terms with Harley in March, 1713, and, more specifically, was trying to in- 
terest him in the Censorium. 

Consider, moreover, the significance of the following sentence in dating the letter: 
“And when I consider what admirable things by my procurement or sollicitation 
have been produced to the learned world within this four years last oy I cannot but 
think any pertinaciousness in private opinion ought to be over-looked, and I, if not 
received in particular favour, ought at least to be distinguished from the Crowd of 
those who partake the Queen’s Bounty by a prompt payment of it” Now four years 
before 1713 was 1709, the year when Steele with The Tatler began his distinguished 
series of periodicals, writing some of the essays himself and obtaining others by “pro- 

. curement or solicitation”; certainly he made his greatest contribution “to the learned 
world” during these years, which saw The Spectator and The Guardian in addition 
to The Tatler. Note also his allusion to “the Crowd of those who partake the Queen’s 
Bounty” The tense is present, not past; nor is the phrasing of his iecien to the Queen 
appropriate if he were writing two years after her death. In this letter Steele evident- 
ly requests that, by virtue of his literary work, his disagreement with the Lord Treas- 
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Whatever Steele wrote to the contrary at other times, certainly the 
Censorium was an expensive venture. 

From Berkeley’s letters, which fortunately are dated, it is evident 
that the Censorium was almost ready in March, 1713. Yet no record 
exists of a performance there until May 28, 1715, over two years 
later, after George had succeeded to the throne. A curious delay, in 
view of the money and time which must have gone into the Cen- 
sorium. Steele’s activities during those two years, however, provide 
an explanation.” The fall of 1713 through the spring of 1715 was 
the period of Steele’s most intense participation in political contro- 
versy, not only as a journalist but also as a member of Parliament— 
expelled early in 1714 for “seditious” writings. Steele’s plan for the 
Censorium to “comprehend both Whigs and Tories” became sub- 
merged in the intense party rivalry into which he was drawn after 
June, 1713, when he resigned his post in the Stamp-Office in order 
to be eligible for election to the House of Commons.** After he 
began publishing late in 1713 his series of violently Whig pamphlets, 
there was little chance that he could interest the Earl of Oxford in 
the Censorium. To this interruption of Steele’s plans one of his con- 
temporaries may have referred when he wrote just after Steele’s 
death that “His Proposals for an Academy of Music” would have 
been more successful if party prejudice had not aroused opposition.” 


IV 


Prevented by his political activity from opening the Censorium, 
Steele nevertheless kept his lease on the house in York Buildings in 
which the “great room” was located,** suspending his plans for the 





urer not be held against him and made the occasion for delaying his pension (which 
he received as Gentleman Waiter to the late Prince George of Denmark). Though 
the amount of money to which he refers is large, he suggests a reason why it is so— 
the pension has been held up because of his “pertinaciousnesse in private opinion; a 
circumstance not unlikely in 1713, when for three years a Tory ministry had been in 
power. 

82Professor Blanchard assumes that “absorption in politics in 1713-14 caused him to 
defer the opening” Steele, Correspondence, p. 114n. 

33 Steele, Correspondence, pp. 79-81. See also Steele’s second letter to Harley, p. 82. 

34The New Political State of Great Britain, January, 1731. 

35He wrote to his wife on April 1, 1714: “I want the lease and all receipts about the 
House in York-buildings to which Mr. Reason is Landlord” ‘Cuvequalann p- 300). 
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little theater until his political and, we may hazard, financial affairs 
provided him with the needed freedom for the undertaking. 

His time came in May, 1715. On the evening of May 28 Steele 
entertained handsomely a company of over two hundred gentlemen 
and ladies in the Censorium in celebration of the King’s birthday and 
possibly also of his knighthood, which had come to him only a few 
days before. The event was reported immediately by The Weekly 
Packet, May 28 to June 4, 1715, and later by Steele himself in The 
Town Talk, No. 4 (January 6, 1716), where he includes a detailed 
and enthusiastic description of the evening’s activities. Steele explains 
that the entertainment was designed to appeal to the eye as well as to 
the ear: the walls were adorned with paintings of architectural de- 
signs and of human figures, the lights were skillfully placed, and the 
seats for the audience were arranged in the manner of an amphithea- 
ter with the ladies and gentlemen seated on opposite sides. We recall 
George Berkeley’s observation of two years before that the room 
was much the finest he had seen. On the evening of May 28 a 
rostrum for the speaker was provided, as well as a throne upon which 
sat a person dressed symbolically to represent Liberty. 

The entertainment itself was introduced by a prologue spoken by 
Miss Younger of Drury Lane, in which the purpose of the Cen- 
sorium was announced to the audience, the carefully-chosen “Cabi- 
net of Wit”: 


To please you here shall different ages strive, 
New arts shall flourish, and the Old revive. 
To the raw tribe of Templars shall be shown 
The Grecian Gesture, and the Roman Tone: 
Vira shall be the talk of every Beau, 

And Ladies lisp the charms of Cicero. 

The land shall grow polite from You, who sit 
In chosen ranks, the CABINET OF WIT: 

To You shall Bards their Virgin-works reveal, 
And hoarse contending Orators appeal; 

For your applause the rival Arts shall sue, 
And Musick take its melody from You.* 


8¢The prologue was published in The Town Talk, No. 7. 
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Next, an ode honoring the King and the Royal Family was addressed 
to Liberty on her throne—perhaps recited to the music of the orches- 
tra provided for the occasion. The remainder of the formal enter- 
tainment consisted of an ode of Horace set to music and sung, and 
of several other songs and instrumental numbers, not identified in 
the accounts of the evening. All of this was concluded with an epi- 
logue, probably written by Addison, remarkable for a number of 
jovial allusions to Steele’s failings and to incidents in his past life: 
his youthful quest for the “Chemic Stone,’ his endeavors at reform 
in his periodicals, his personal campaign for the destruction of Dun- 
kirk, and his efforts “to convert the Pope?’ Robert Wilks, Steele’s 
colleague at Drury Lane, recited this epilogue, boldly pointing to 
Steele as he spoke the critical lines, arousing the company’s laughter 
at his expense. All of this Steele relates with relish in The Town 
Talk, taking pleasure even in the good-humored ridicule of himself. 
After the entertainment the company enjoyed a handsome feast and 
concluded the evening with country dances. 

Steele’s lavishness in conducting this entertainment extended, it 
appears, to coining a medal, which may have been distributed to 
his guests beforehand as an invitation or as an admission ticket. At 
any rate among the curiosities found in Alexander Pope’s Twicken- 
ham home when it was put up for auction in 1802 was a medal bear- 
ing on the obverse a picture of the sun, surrounded by the inscrip- 
tion “Sensorium. Anno Primo. Georgii. 1715: and on the reverse 
two human figures and the Latin word “suadere”’ An engraving of 
the medal appeared in The Gentleman’s Magazine for August, 1802, 
a correspondent explaining in the issue for the following month that 
the medal was used as an admission ticket to the Censorium. He does 
not cite his authority, but his explanation is plausible enough. The 
presence of the medal at Pope’s home suggests that he attended the 
entertainment on the evening of May 28, 1715, or was at least invited. 

After the celebration of the King’s birthday, the Censorium seems 
to have lain dormant for several months, probably because Steele, 
lacking financial assistance with it, could not afford other entertain- 
ments. To be sure, in describing the entertainment in The Town 
Talk, No. 4, he insisted that the expense “was much below what 
some with a kind, and others with a malicious design, reported it)’ 
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everything which the audience saw before them costing no more 
than sixteen pounds. But he protests too much: having a reputation 
as a spendthrift, he had reason to be sensitive to charges of prodi- 
gality. His assertion that the evening’s entertainment cost only six- 
teen pounds can scarcely be questioned, but certainly the impression 
of economy conveyed is misleading. We recall his assertion in an 
undated letter that he had spent a thousand pounds on the Cen- 
sorium. Doubtless it was a costly venture, which he could not for 
long conduct without assistance. 

Early in 1716 he included a series of puffs for the project in The 
Town Talk, apparently attempting to arouse public interest and 
support for it. Here for the first time in print (so far as I have been 
able to determine) the word “Censorium” is used, though it appeared 
on the medal coined the year before.** The most extended discussion 
of the project occurs in The Town Talk, No. 4 (January 6, 1716), 
where, with the account of the celebration of the King’s birthday, 
appears an announcement of future plans. Fortunately there is a 
manuscript draft of this essay which supplies a few details omitted 
in the published version. 

In its printed form the account of the Censorium is presented 
through the medium of the conversation of a fictional “club;’ but 
the account in the manuscript draft is a directly factual one, related 
in the first person. Among several interesting variants in the draft is 
a brief introductory passage omitted in the published essay, in which 
Steele writes about the Censorium in terms of his appointment to the 
governorship of Drury Lane (in January, 1715): 


When I Petitioned for the direction of the Theatre, I had hopes of being 
Serviceable to the Town, and the Publick, by a method which I flattered 
my self I could make conducive to the purposes mentioned in the fol- 
lowing Patent, which gives me in the manner S*. William Davenant had 
heretofore the Government of the Royall Company of Comedians, It 
would be a very arrogant thought to attempt without such Foreign 
helps a reformation of the generall Tast.** 


87Steele offers an explanation for the word in The Town Talk, No. 4: “ ‘The Cen- 

" SORIUM, every body knows, is the organ of sense, as the eye is of sight; and it seems 

more proper to use a word, which implies the Sentio tantum, the bare conception of 

what is presented to the spectator, rather than any name which in a didactic manner 
pronounces what ought to be received or rejected: ” 


38Blenheim MSS. 
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Here, as always, he insists on the project’s didactic purpose: he will 
employ the Censorium as a means of reinforcing his work for stage 
reform at Drury Lane. In a metaphor appearing both in the manu- 
script and in the printed essay, he again refers to the relation between 
the private theater and the public one: “This Project will be to the 
Stage, what an Under-plot is to a play;’ a statement implying that 
the Censorium’s role was to be subordinate but complementary. 

Steele’s exposition in the published version of The Town Talk, No. 
4, is also most informative. His project, he writes, is based on the 
reasonable assumption that there are two hundred people in Lon- 
don who, upon call, will assemble to be entertained more cheaply 
than at an opera by a variety of pleasures, chief of which are to be 
music, oratory, and poetry. The type of entertainment he describes 
corresponds to that actually provided on the King’s birthday. In his 
direct reference to opera appears further evidence that the combina- 
tion of poetry and music was planned with an eye cocked on Italian 
opera; Steele planned a competitive form of entertainment which 
would incorporate the charm of music without sacrificing the ra- 
tional appeal of poetry. 

Recitations to music were not, however, the only activity in- 
tended for the Censorium. In The Town Talk, No. 4, Steele declares 
his intention to present dramatizations of ancient historical events 
based on research among classical remains. In a canceled passage in 
the manuscript draft of the essay, moreover, he states that the project 
will encompass also scientific lectures and experiments. The manu- 
script concludes thus: 


All works of Invention, All the Sciences, as well as mechanick Arts will 
have their turn in entertaining this Society. But since Musick [here the 


draft breaks off]. 

Long interested in experimental science (indeed, once a sponsor of 
experiments in alchemy), Steele evidently intended to intersperse 
with the musical and dramatic entertainments educational, scientific 
lectures, probably by such men of his acquaintance as John Theo- 
philus Desaguliers, mentioned in The Town Talk, and William Whis- 
ton, mentioned in Chit-Chat, the sequel to The Town Talk. 


*°Though Chit-Chat was long considered Steele’s work, G. A. Aitken presented 
arguments against his authorship (Life, II, 91). Nevertheless there are elements of 
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In describing the Censorium in The Town Talk, No. 4, Steele 
makes known his plans for obtaining financial support for the project 
—it is to be supported by subscription. As has already been observed, 
he suggests that two hundred people would be glad to assemble upon 
call to be entertained at an expense lower than that for opera. After 
the project is described, the fictional members of The Town Talk 
“club” (the group corresponding to Sir Roger de Coverly’s circle in 
The Spectator) wish to become subscribers. They are informed, 
however, that the full number of two hundred subscriptions is al- 
ready taken: whether Steele actually had two hundred subscribers 
or was merely using an advertising trick may only be guessed. Obvi- 
ously, then, Steele envisioned a society, perhaps an academy, to 
maintain the Censorium. Indeed, in Chit-Chat, No. 3, appears the 
tentative suggestion that the society would be incorporated, the 
supposititious author observing enthusiastically, 


we are all contriving, as well as the Knight, and forming Subjects and 
Decorations for that little theatre, which may be incorporated, for ought 
I know, at last, and the Masters and Members be allowed to Meet in 
habits, suitably distinguished, for the honor of them set a-part to Improve 
those Noble Arts of Eloquence, Poetry, and Music. 


The Town Talk, No. 4, also includes a suggestion, though it is less 
specific, that the direction of the Censorium is to be the responsi- 
bility of an organized group, one of the fictional characters remark- 
ing that, 


we who are promoters of the design, do expect more from the joint 
endeavours of a sett of learned and well-bred gentlemen, who take upon 
them, with the most excellent performers in their friendship and direc- 
tion,*° to exhibit much more entertaining scenes, than ever were pro- 
duced by the Italian theatre, or any company of actors that have ever 
appeared. 


In The Town Talk, No. 7, the Censorium is called specifically an 





continuity between The Town Talk and Chit-Chat (not recognized by Aitken) 
* which indicate that the later periodical was intended as the sequel of the earlier, 
whether or not it was written by Steele. For example, a fictional character, a “Mr. 
Johnson? appears in both periodicals. In a forthcoming article, I consider the evi- 
dence for Steele’s authorship. 


40Probably an allusion to Steele’s Drury Lane association. 
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academy. Clearly, then, Steele wished to found an organization, with 
officers or directors, to support and conduct the Censorium. We 
recall that one of his contemporaries referred soon after his death to 
his plan for an academy of music. 

Other discussions of the Censorium, not so extensive as that in 
No. 4, appear in later numbers of The Town Talk, as well as in the 
sequel, Chit-Chat. In The Town Talk, No. 6, there is a puff for an 
ode in celebration of the Prince’s birthday, stated to have been writ- 
ten by Leonard Welsted, at Steele’s request, for recitation to music 
in the Censorium. In No. 7 is published the prologue which was 
recited on the King’s birthday, as well as some small talk about the 
project by the fictional characters of the periodical. In No. 9 appears 
the text of Leonard Welsted’s ode, together with the announcement 
that it will be performed at the Censorium on the Prince’s birthday. 
The statement in Chit-Chat, No. 3 (March 16, 1716), that the Cen- 
sorium may become an incorporated society has already been noted. 

Whether the performance on the Prince’s birthday took place as 
announced is not recorded, but from a newspaper advertisement we 
know that there was an assembly in Steele’s great room on March 
16, 1716, to hear a lecture on a subject discussed in Chit-Chat, No. 2 
(March 10). The author of Chit-Chat (perhaps Steele) writes about 
an astronomical phenomenon recently seen in the skies above Lon- 
don—a strange lightning. He tentatively offers his own explanation, 
adding that Mr. Whiston has spoken on the subject, and promising 
to report Whiston’s opinions when he can learn them. Whiston ma 
have lectured on the astronomical phenomenon before Chit-Chat, 
No. 2, appeared, but he certainly did a few days later, in the room 
designed for the Censorium, as we learn from the following an- 
nouncement in The Daily Courant for March 16, 1716: 


Mr. Whiston intends this Day, being Friday, at 8 a-clock in the Evening, 
to explain the surprizing Appearances in the Air, seen on Tuesday, the 
6th Instant, at the large Room in Villars-street, York-Buildings: Which 
Room is conveniently fitted for Ladies as well as Gentlemen. Tickets 
are delivered at Mr. Whiston’s in Cross-street Hatton-Garden . . . and 
at the Place itself in York-Buildings. Any good Accounts of these Ap- 
pearances will be acceptable either before or after this Lecture. 


Recalling Steele’s remark in the cancelled passage of the manu- 
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script draft of The Town Talk, No. 4, that “All works of Invention, 
All the Sciences, as well as mechanick Arts” would have their turn 
in entertaining the society, we understand why Steele would en- 
courage Whiston, allowing him to use the room designed for the 
Censorium.** Such lectures certainly were within Steele’s original 
conception, though this one was not attended by subscribing mem- 
bers of the society Steele planned—rather by anyone who wished to 
buy a ticket. The lecture was within the scope of activities designed 
for the Censorium, but was not a function of the projected Cen- 
sorium academy. 


V 


After the series of puffs for the Censorium early in 1716 in The 
Town Talk and Chit-Chat, references to it become scarce and frag- 
mentary. They are sufficiently informative, however, for us to know 
that, though the project may have undergone some modifications, 
it was not abandoned. Steele’s plan to establish an academy evidently 
was not successful; but the Censorium survived, apparently with 
long periods of inactivity, until at least a year or so before he retired 
from London. 

For a period of over a year after the allusion to the Censorium in 
Chit-Chat, No. 3 (March 16, 1716), I have been able to discover 
nothing about the great room in York Buildings. The lack of notices 
suggests that the plan announced by Steele in The Town Talk was 
for an unknown reason not carried out. 

Then, beginning in June, 1717, the advertisements for musical 
concerts reappear—the type of advertisements printed at semi-regu- 
lar intervals before January 18, 1712, when the last of the notices for 
Clayton’s concerts was published. We learn from The Daily Courant 
that on June 14, 1717, a concert was sung by Signor Bernacchi and 
Signor Berenstatt at the great room in York Buildings for the benefit 
of Mr. Roseengrave. The performance began at 8 P.M., admission at 


41An additional reason for Steele’s interest in Whiston’s lecture doubtless lay in 
Whiston’s attributing the astronomical phenomenon to natural causes. Some of the 
Jacobites interpreted the phenomenon as a portent of disaster for the King. Cf. 
Chit-Chat, No. 2. Steele had been acquainted with Whiston since about 1710. 
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half a guinea. No more notices appear in 1717, but five were pub- 
lished in 1718, one in The Daily Courant for March 5, 1718, being 
representative: 


At the Great Room in Villars-Street; in York Buildings . . . a compleat 
Concert of Musick, Vocal and Instrumental, . . . for the benefit of Mr. 
Vanbrughe. Singing in Italian and English by Signora Margeritta, who 
has not sung in publick this Winter. Songs... by Mrs. Fletcher . . . Sing- 
ing by Mr. Vanbrughe, Accompanied with the Harp by Mr. Powell, jun 
.. + [6 P.M.; admission, 5s]. 


Nothing in this advertisement suggests that Steele was in any way 
concerned with the concert; on the contrary, the songs in Italian 
were inconsistent with the aesthetic theory responsible for the Cen- 
sorium. Probably Steele, beginning in June, 1717, occasionally 


rented out his concert room for single evenings, while retaining the 
lease.*? 


After the death of his wife in December, 1718, Steele took up 
residence in his house in York Buildings,** an event which apparently 
led him to use his great room more frequently. At any rate beginning 
in 1719 there are again evidences of his activity in the room, though 
occasional advertisements for public concerts in it continue to 
appear. 


In The Daily Post for November 17, 1719, is printed an adver- 
tisement for a series of scientific lectures, to be delivered in the 


great room by, among others, Dr. Desaguliers, which can be asso- 
ciated with Steele: 


2It might be objected that these advertisements may refer to some room other 
than Steele’s. At no time, however, is there any suggestion that there was more than 
one “great room” in York Buildings. 

48He was in residence in York Buildings at least by February 19, 1719; see Aitken, 
Life, II, 195-96. It is possible that there was an interval between 1716 and 1719 during 
which Steele did not rent the room: evidence of his activity in it is lacking. More- 
over, an undated memorandum is preserved at Blenheim which may refer to his 
taking a new lease on the house in York Buildings about 1719. As the memorandum 
refers to “His Dwelling house? presumably it was written after Steele moved or 
had planned to move there, though he was perhaps merely renewing an old lease: 
“To have the House Musick room and all the Appurtenances of His Dwelling-house 
in York buildings in ye Parish of Snt Martin’s in ye Feilds for three years at 50 £ p An 
—by Quarterly payments. Power of Renewall for any Longer time ye Land Lord 
Reserving a liberty of raising the rent to 60 £ p Annum. after ye Expiration of the 
1st 3 years’ 
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At Sir Richard Steele’s great Room in Villars-street, York-Buildings, on 
Tuesday, the ist of December will begin two Courses of Experimental 
Philosophy, (the same Lecture of each Course being perform’d the 
same Day) the one at 12 at Noon in French by Dr. Desaguliers and Mr. 
Watts, the other at 6 in the Evening by Mr. Worster and Mr. Watts, and 
at both Courses the Experiments will be made with the curious Apparatus 
belonging to Mr. Worster and Mr. Watts from Little-Tower-street, with 
several new Machines contriv’d by Dr. Desaguliers. Catalogues may be 


had gratis, and Subscriptions are taken in at Mr. Innis’s near St. Paul’s 
Church. 


Again we are reminded of Steele’s plan to entertain and improve 
his guests in the Censorium with scientific lectures and experiments. 
Here, as at Whiston’s lecture three years before, attendance was not 
limited to a society, but rather was open to anyone who bought a 
ticket. 

Beyond the statement that the lectures were to be given in his 
great room, nothing in the advertisement itself indicates Steele’s 
association with them. But apart from his known friendship with 
Desaguliers, an association is implied by the dedication to him of 
the series of lectures in published form by Paul Dawson, a young 
man whom Steele had befriended. Through the generosity of Steele, 
Dawson asserts, he was enabled to attend the lectures, an assertion 
confirmed by Desaguliers, who in a second edition of the published 
lectures described Dawson as a young man placed under his care 
by Steele.“ 

Much more informative of Steele’s activities in the great room 
than the scant records of these lectures is a series of satirical discus- 
sions of the Censorium appearing in The Original Weekly Journal 
from April 2, 1720, until July 9, 1720. These discussions suggest 
that there was more activity in the room during these later years 
than we have hitherto believed.** Because Steele understandably did 
not advertise in the newspapers for his own entertainments in the 
Censorium, chance reports, such as these in The Original Weekly 
Journal, supply the only available information. These reports occur 
- among a series of thinly-disguised satirical attacks on Steele and his 


44See Steele, Correspondence, p. 218n. 


45So far as I am aware, these satirical discussions appearing in The Original Weekly 
Journal have not previously been identified with the Censorium by modern scholars. 
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colleagues in the management of Drury Lane—attacks probably 
precipitated by a dispute in which they were engaged with the Lord 
Chamberlain. The allegory in which this, the first of the accounts 
of the Censorium, is presented, will offer no obstacles; the editor 
writes that he has received a report from a foreign land of 


an Oration, or Speech, spoken at the Opening of a sort of Meeting, or 
Assembly, call’d the Capricioso, set up by the Chevalier of the brazen 
Countenance [Steele], an eminent Member of the Family of the Wrong 
Heads, and a great Projector, of whom I shall have Occasion to speak 
more hereafter. In the Capricioso there are Orations spoken pro and con 
on several Subjects, from a Certain Desk, or Rosteram, not very unlike 
our Pulpits, and in the intervals of these Speeches, the Company are 
entertain’d with Musick, Vocal and Instrumental. The first Speech that 
was made was to prove the Excellence of human Nature, by a young 
Bonzi, or Philosopher; the next that mounted was a middle aged Man, 
and one of the Cacafuogos, which is the Name of the establish’d Teach- 


ers of that Country, who being mounted, and having adjusted all Pre- 
liminaries, thus began. 


His speech is reported in this and in the following issue of the paper, 
April 9, 1720, the speech concluding with another allusion to Steele: 


I had some thoughts of showing likewise that the worthy Chevalier of 
the Brazen Countenance, under whose Roof I make this Discourse, tho’ 
a Wit and a Celebrated Author, is, however, no Animal Rationale; but 
I fear I have been too tedious upon these Heads already. 


Four years after the account of the project in The Town Talk thus 
appears a description, albeit a satirical one, of a meeting in the Cen- 
sorium which coincides closely with Steele’s announced plans. 
The identification of the Capricioso with the Censorium is vir- 
tually certain. In addition to the similarity of the names, there is the 
direct statement that the assembly met under Steele’s roof (in the 
context the identification of Steele with the chevalier of the brazen 
countenance is beyond dispute), as well as the close approximation 
of the activities described with those Steele planned. In The Town 
Talk, No. 4, a speaker’s rostrum is specifically mentioned. On the 
King’s birthday in 1715 the entertainment included vocal and instru- 
mental music. The speeches on philosophical subjects, parodied in 
the newspaper are, of course, completely consistent with Steele’s 
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educational plan. Hence, as the newspaper was satirizing Steele’s 
current activities, it may be concluded that the Censorium was in 
operation early in 1720. There were unquestionably meetings in the 
great room—probably many of them—of which no record remains.“ 
Though these satirical accounts of the Censorium are the last 
extended contemporary reports of the project available, in several 
other newspapers appear brief allusions to the great room. The 
London Journal for January 7, 1721, reports in considerable detail 
a meeting of the proprietors of the “fish pool” (a project, of which 
Steele was a leader, for importing fresh fish into England) in Steele’s 
“Oratory in York Buildings:’ While this meeting obviously was in 
no way related to the Censorium, the use of the word “Oratory” 
suggests that the great room was known for forensic activities. More 
informative is an announcement in The London Journal of May 27, 
1721: “We hear that Sir Richard Steele is preparing a magnificent 
Entertainment of Musick at his House in Villar’s-street, York Build- 
ings, for the Nobility and Gentry, on Monday next [May 29, 
1721]:’ Over a year later, in The Freeholder’s Journal of December 
5, 1722, appears a brief satirical jibe at Steele, providing evidence 
that, until at least a short time before that date, he continued his 
efforts to establish some kind of organization in support of the Cen- 
sorium: “The Philosopher’s Stone having been once a Spirit, he 
would have overtaken, as the Fish-Pool and the Musick-Room are 
two other Spirits that have lately haunted him in a very disagree- 
able manner:’ Within its context this allusion implies that the 
“Musick-Room” was an ambitious scheme in which Steele had failed: 
presumably he persisted in his efforts to establish an academy. 
Late in the eighteenth century John Nichols recorded a tradition 
that Eugene Steele, Steele’s son, was taken home to York Buildings 
from the Charterhouse about 1721, where he was “indulged (as his 
genius lay that way) in acting plays in the great room there, called 
the Censorium,”’ a tradition confirmed by the presence among the 


- 46Two more discussions of the Capricioso appear in The Original Weekly Journal. 
On April 30 and again on July 9, 1720, similar reports of speeches delivered there are 
printed, the speeches again serving as vehicles for satire directed at Steele. 


4’The Epistolary Correspondence of Richard Steele, ed. John Nichols (London, 
1787), I, 222n. 
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papers at Blenheim Palace of an unfinished work draft of a prologue 
in Steele’s hand obviously intended to be recited by his son in the 
Censorium. Incomplete and rough as it is, the fragment is informa- 
tive: 


A cunning Cripple rais’d 

This Little Theatre, This Nations [wd. ?] gawdy Dome 
To bring at one [several words illegible] can rome 

Were at one an Apartment Never Glame [?] assembled be 
What ’twere worth travelling ye World to See, 

My Sire sent me the Company to Greet 

And since his Rent that He made you meet 

[line omitted except for rhyme word “weather” ] 

It is by Him contriv’d you are together 

His Knews [?] you’re Generous or Candid [?] all 

or Would not Venture what from Me can fall 

No: prejudiciall favour ’tis He fears 

And trembles only that He you sinceres [? ] 

Tis this that does with greatest terror Strike 

And fears to offer because you're apt to like. 


From the personal nature of this prologue we may assume that it 
was intended to be recited to a group of Steele’s friends. Those 


present were to be his guests—paying guests. The allusion to their 
paying his rent is not clear; presumably they were to pay for the 
entertainment, perhaps as Steele formerly intended that the two 
hundred subscribers to the Censorium should pay. In calling himself 
a cripple, Steele refers to the gout which plagued his later years. 
Whether the prologue was completed and used is not known, nor 
can it be dated exactly. But an approximate date is made possible by 
the facts of Eugene Steele’s life: he died in 1723 at the age of eleven. 
One limiting date is thus established, and the other is implied by the 
fact that for not more than a year or so prior to his death would he 
have been old enough to recite a prologue in public. According to 
John Nichols he acted in theatricals in the Censorium after 1721. 
Though it leaves a number of unanswered questions, the frag- 
mentary draft of the prologue, together with the newspaper notices, 
establishes positively Steele’s interest in the Censorium in the early 
1720’s. Ten years after the inception of the project, then, he still 
conducted elaborately-planned entertainments, and evidently he 
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persisted in his attempt to gain financial support for it. Not until he 
retired permanently from London in the summer of 1724 did Steele 
give up the great room: it was advertised for rent in The Daily Post 
on August 17, 1724. 

Steele’s name nevertheless continued to be associated with the 
room for a number of years, a fact which in itself indicates that his 
activities there were widely known in London. In The Daily Cou- 
rant of March 8, 1728, a concert of music was advertised to be per- 
formed “At Sir RIcHARD STEELE’s Great-Room in YorK-BuILDINGs’’ 
and as late as 1735 Aaron Hill wrote in The Prompter, No. 60, about 
a performance of the tragedy Zara “at Sir Richard Steele’s Great 
Musick Room, in Villars-street, York Buildings:’ Hill and his con- 
temporaries undoubtedly remembered entertainments in Steele’s 
Censorium of which we know nothing. 





Notes and Documents 


Research at the Huntington Library 


Seminars 


F™ SEMINARS were held during the past year for the benefit of 
scholars and readers at the Library: August 13, 1949, “How—and 
how far—did Holland come to be a Protestant Country?” by Profes- 
sor Pieter Gey, of the University of Utrecht; August 20, 1949, “The 
Significance of the War of the Spanish Succession in Dutch History,’ 
also by Professor Gey]; August 27, 1949,a seminar on Defoe, by John 
Robert Moore, Professor of English and Library Consultant in Au- 
gustan Literature at Indiana University; December 10, 1949, “Edit- 
ing an Elizabethan Text: Barnaby Rich’s Farewell? by Thomas M. 
Cranfill, Associate Professor of English, University of Texas, and a 
Fellow at the Huntington Library for the year 1949-50; January 7, 
1950, “Dramatic Emphasis in All's Well That Ends Well, by Harold 
S. Wilson, Associate Professor of English, University of Toronto, 
and a Fellow at the Huntington Library for the year 1949-50. 


Readers and their Projects 


THE FOLLOWING LIsT excludes permanent and temporary members of 
the Research Group, a report of their activities being supplied in the 
Library’s Annual Report for 1949-50, but other scholars who worked 
approximately two weeks or more at the Library during the period 
between July 1, 1949 and June 30, 1950 are included. 


ENGLISH HISTORY AND LITERATURE TO 1660 


Lily Bess Campbell, University of California at Los Angeles: Eliza- 
bethan theories of drama and history 


William H. Cobb, Pasadena: history of Corfe Castle, England 
67 
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Franklin M. Dickey, University of California at Los Angeles: critical 
study of Antony and Cleopatra, Romeo and Juliet, Troilus and 
Cressida, and the degenerative effects of doting love 

Margaret Gay Davies, Pasadena: industrial regulation in seventeenth- 
century England 

John H. Gleason, Pomona College: justices of the peace in Elizabe- 
than and Jacobean times 

Louis B. Hall, Stanford University: Sir Philip Sidney as the ideal of a 
seventeenth-century English gentleman 

Grace E. Hawk, Wellesley College: examination of seventeenth-cen- 
tury commonplace books, in particular, Thomas Scales’ “Abrig- 
ment” of 1630 

Virgil Heltzel, Northwestern University, Guggenheim Fellow: his- 
tory of literary patronage in Elizabethan England 

William R. Hitchcock, University of California at Los Angeles; Yale 
University: social history of the Reformation 

William Alexander Jackson, Harvard University: history of the Sta- 
tioners’ Company . 

Paul A. Jorgensen, University of California at Los Angeles: moral 
guidance and religious encouragement for the Elizabethan soldier 

Alexander Corbin Judson, Indiana University: George Vertue’s notes 
for a life of Spenser 

Beach Langston, California Institute of Technology: the Earl of Es- 
sex and the art of dying 

James K. Lowers, University of California at Los Angeles: non-dra- 
matic literature relating to the Northern Rebellion of 1569 

Sarah Dickson Liitge, Wellesley College: religious contributions to 
the rise and development of patriotic and national feeling under the 
Tudors 

Janet Miller, Walla Walla College: Psalm settings of the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries; Psalter of 1558 

James M. Osborn, Yale University: investigation of the seventeenth- 
century pamphlet holdings of the Huntington Library 

Malcolm Palmatier, Pomona College; University of California at Los 
Angeles: Spenser’s place in Renaissance England 

James E. Phillips, Jr., University of California at Los Angeles: Mary, 

Queen of Scots in contemporary literature 
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Elsie Radwan, University of California at Los Angeles: commercial 
imagery in early seventeenth-century religious poetry 

Julia Robinson, University of Southern California: influence of Wil- 
liam Caxton on his century 

Malcolm Mackenzie Ross, University of Manitoba; Guggenheim 
Fellow: Christian symbolism in English poetry from 1600 to 1660 

Maren Sofie Réstvig, University of California at Los Angeles; Mars- 
den scholar; American-Scandinavian foundation: the theme of re- 
tirement in seventeenth-century literature 

Margaret Gale Scott, Smith College: Tudor and Stuart history 

Clarence J. Simpson, Wheaton College; Stanford University: edition 
of Sir John Davies’ Nosce Te Ipsum 

Hallett D. Smith, California Institute of Technology: Elizabethan 
non-dramatic poetry 

Robert M. Stevenson, University of California at Los Angeles: Fer- 
dinando Stanley 

John Henry Stibbs, Tulane University: Raleigh’s shorter prose works 

Berta Sturman, University of Louisville: bibliography of Renais- 
sance prompt texts 

Frank Sullivan, Loyola University at Los Angeles: life and times of 
Saint Thomas More 

H. Adelbert White, University of Nebraska: classified index to Pol- 
lard and Redgrave’s Short-Title Catalogue 

John Wilcox, Wayne University: informal publication of late six- 
teenth-century verse satire 

Calder T. Williams, University of California at Los Angeles: Eliza- 
bethan attitude toward women 

Graham Cunningham Wilson, Stanford University: James Howell 
and early seventeenth-century rhetoric 


ENGLISH HISTORY AND LITERATURE AFTER 1660 

Ina Bell Auld, Bethany College: the status of women, and its reflec- 
tion in literature 

Judah Bierman, University of California at Los Angeles; Vanport 
College: attitudes toward learning as revealed in seventeenth-cen- 


tury essayists 
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R. Florence Brinkley, The Woman’s College, Duke University: 
Coleridge’s criticism of Jeremy Taylor; anthology of seventeenth- 
century prose 

J. Kent Clark, California Institute of Technology; Stanford Univer- 
sity: Swift and the aristocracy 

John C. Coleman, Columbia University: seventeenth-century Eng- 
lish biography and autobiography 

Lowell William Coolidge, The College of Wooster, Ohio: Milton’s 
divorce tracts 

David B. Comer III, Georgia Institute of Technology; Duke Univer- 
sity: studies in the poetry of Robert Southey 

Margaret Denny, University of Rochester: science and literature, 
particularly the relation of amateurs to the program of the Royal 
Society of London, 1660-1800, in America and England 

Morris Charles Culotta, University of California at Los Angeles: re- 
ligious poetry of the 1660’s in England 

Walter M. Crittenden, University of Southern California: unpub- 
lished letters of Sarah Scott ; 

Vincent Harris Duckles, University of California at Berkeley: prep- 
aration of an edition of John Gamble’s commonplace book 

John Edmunds, Pasadena: Restoration songs, especially of Purcell 

John William Harrison, University of California at Los Angeles: 
dramatic works of the English romantic poets 

Lucyle Hook, Barnard College: Restoration and early eighteenth- 
century drama; lives of Mrs. Barry and Mrs. Bracegirdle 

Arthur B. Leible, Indiana University: studies in the seventeenth-cen- 
tury English poets 

Ellen Douglass Leyburn, Agnes Scott College: allegorical satire in 
Swift’s Gulliver’s Travels 

Anne Lohrli, Highlands University: Bunyan and Defoe 

Edward Longstreth, La Jolla: Queen Anne and her times 

Frank Hallam Lyell, University of Texas: marginalia in Richard- 
son’s Sir Charles Grandison 

. Donald McNichols, University of Southern California: a critical 
study of Quaker ideology to 1700 

George Meyer, Newcomb College, Tulane University: book on 
Wordsworth’s “Intimations of Immortality” ode 
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Sister Mary Humiliata, Immaculate Heart College; Stanford Univer- 
sity: life and letters of Louise Imogen Guiney; standards of taste 
advocated for feminine letter writing, 1640-1797 

Elinore Tomlinson Moffatt, Pasadena: eighteenth-century burlesque- 
pantomimes in England 

John Robert Moore, Indiana University: English eighteenth-century 
literature, especially Defoe and Steele 

Eugene Robert Purpus, Louisiana State University: dialogue in the’ 
eighteenth century; skepticism in the late seventeenth and early 
eighteenth century 

Albert Rosenberg, University of London: Sir Richard Blackmore 

George F. Sensabaugh, Stanford University: adaptations of Areopa- 
gitica, 1679-1693 

Ernest Tuveson, University of California at Berkeley: relation of sen- 
sibility toward ruins with the changing attitude to nature 

Willard Wilson, University of Hawaii: eighteenth-century theater 


AMERICAN HISTORY AND LITERATURE 


Edward Bradford Adams, Pasadena: the English in Colonial America 

Guy Selwin Allison, Glendale: dwellings of the first New England 
settlers 

Jessie May Beardsley Bergens, Monrovia: Scottish infiltration into 
West Virginia 

Ralph Borsodi, New York: adult education in the United States 

Donzella C. Boyle, Los Angeles: history of the United States for the 
seventh grade, compiled from original sources 

Chester E. Eisinger, Purdue University: agrarianism in seventeenth- 
and eighteenth-century America 

Leon Howard, Northwestern University: Anglo-American literary 
relationship in the seventeenth century 

Jay B. Hubbell, Duke University: Southern literature before 1865 

Thomas Kimber, Pasadena College; University of Southern Califor- 
nia: treatment of the Quaker as a character in American fiction, 
1825-1900 

G. Geoffrey Langsam, Newcomb College, Tulane University: the 
influence of Whitman on Swinburne 
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Jay Leyda, Hollywood: an edition of Herman Melville’s complete 
stories 

Ralph G. Lindstrom, Los Angeles: Lincoln and the Union 

Robert Neil McLarty, University of Michigan: the West Indies 
phase of the war for American Independence, 1779-82 

Sister Mary Louise Krug, Immaculate Heart College; University of 
Southern California: sources of Constitutional convention 

Douglas Maynard, University of California at Los Angeles: Anglo- 
American diplomatic relations during the American Civil War 

Norreys Jephson O’Conor, Pasadena: life in New England and New 
York in the twentieth-century 

James Garfield Randall, University of Illinois: the Civil War; Lamon 
manuscripts in the Huntington Library 

John Schutz, California Institute of Technology: Loudoun Diaries; 
siege of Ft. William Henry 

William P. Wise, Pasadena: political and social views of Walt Whit- 
man 


THE SOUTHWEST 


Magdalena Brandenburg, Pasadena: translation and preparation for 
publication of Antonio Maria Osio’s manuscript, “Cronica de los 
acontecemientos ocurridos en California desde 1815 hasta 1846” 

Alexander De Conde, Whittier College: biographical study of Hiram 
Warren Johnson; investigation of the Rufus King papers 

Glenn S. Dumke, Occidental College: study of copper mining in the 
Southwest; history of the Irvine ranch 

James C. Findley, Claremont Colleges: Southern California economic 
history 

Grace E. Heilman, Haynes Foundation: history of the Los Angeles 
labor movement 

John Haskell Kemble, Pomona College: history of the Pacific Mail 
Steamship Company; study of trade between the Pacific Coast and 
the Orient 

. Harold O. McCumber, Los Angeles: Yankee invaders in early Cali- 
fornia 

Rodman W. Paul, California Institute of Technology: social and eco- 

nomic history of California, 1848-1879 
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Benjamin B,, Richards, Knox College; Claremont Graduate School: 
econom.c conditions as reflected in certain Western journals and 
diaries 

Andrew F. Rolle, University of California at Los Angeles: life of 
William Heath Davis 

Howard Swan, Occidental College: studies in the history of South- 
western music 

Franklin D. Walker, Mills College: a literary history of Southern 
California 

Thurman S. Wilkins, Columbia University: activities of Clarence 
King and his associates 


UNCLASSIFIED 


Hugo Gabriel, Pasadena: philosophy of religion 

Dorothy P. Luckie, Pasadena: history and locations of black Madon- 
nas 

Aveline Lynn Perkins, Hollywood: examination of human cruelty 
and savagery 

Fred H. Rathert, College of the City of New York: Germanic and 
Italian versions of Vitae Patrum of the fifteenth century 

Elliott Schieffelin, Columbia University: sociological implications of 
Moliére’s plays as evidenced through comparison with the plays of 
Ben Jonson 

Edna Aston Shearer, Smith College: aesthetic theory 

Dora Thompson, Altadena: woman’s place in history 

Albert Hartman Travis, University of California at Los Angeles: dra- 
matic aspects of Aristophanes 

Emil F. Vacin, San Marino: history of orchid growing 
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England in 1609 


= GERMANS were great tourists in the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries. Among the many who visited England was a certain 
Georg von Schwartzstat, Baron of Offenbach, who, with an uniden- 
tified companion perhaps engaged as his secretary, made a tour of the 
Low Countries, England and France in 1609. This traveling compan- 
ion kept a journal of their peregrinations, writing in a minute Italian 
hand in a small vellum-bound volume now in the possession of the 
Folger Shakespeare Library, Washington, D.C. The following 
account of England has been taken from this journal (Folger MS. 
1837.1). 

One circumstance of bibliographical interest surrounds the jour- 
nal. The compiler embellished his book by pasting into it small maps 
and engraved views of cities, notable churches and palaces. Thus, 
while in England, he secured in broadside form a number of the 
county maps later to be collected, supplied with text, and published 
as John Speed’s The Theatre of the Empire of Great Britaine. Most 
of the illustrations of the “Anglia” portion of the journal were clipped 
from these broadsides. The pestilence was bad in London in 1609, and 
as a souvenir the compiler pasted in a small plague bill giving the mor- 
tality for the week of August 24th. This is now a rare item, one of 
only eight plague bills extant for the period 1564-1616. 

For a guide-book to England our travelers supplied themselves 
with a copy of the 1607 edition of William Camden’s Britannia, and 
at times the writer of the journal embellished his account with pas- 
sages taken bodily from Camden. These borrowings have been omit- 
ted from the text that follows, as have a few other passages that lack 
interest or significance. These omissions have been indicated. 

The journal, for the most part, is written in a somewhat barbarous 
Latin. When not sure of the proper Latin term, the writer uses the 
homely German word, terming knights banneret “Pauerherrn” and 
noting that a large chest at Whitehall is ornamented “mit Perlen- 
mutter.’ At times, too, his ear has betrayed him where English names 
are concerned, and it takes a little ingenuity to identify the royal 
paramour “Genitsor” with Jane Shore. The translation here offered 
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is a close one—only occasionally has a verb tense been regularized or 
a hopelessly awkward expression paraphrased. A typescript of the 
original Latin text and a complete translation have been placed on file 
at the Folger Shakespeare Library. Acknowledgment must be made 
of the great assistance I have received in checking both my transcrip- 
tion and translation from my colleague, Professor G. B. Riddehough 
of the Department of Classics, the University of British Columbia. 
Acknowledgment must also be made of the consistently helpful at- 
titude shown by the staff of the Folger Shakespeare Library, both 
while I was a research fellow at that institution and since. 

Now for our chronicler and his narrative. At the outset he tells of 
his chance meeting with von Schwartzstit just outside Hamburg, and 
recounts how the Baron persuaded him to join him in his travels. 
After an interval to put his affairs in order, he rejoined the Baron on 
June 6th, 1609, and they forthwith started on their tour. After seeing 
the Low Countries, they embarked for England late in August, and 
almost at once were caught in a terrible gale. During the final night 
the ship was blown far off course and its passengers were overcome 
by fear. Dawn finally broke, to show the coast of England only two 
miles distant. Both anchors were dropped but hardly managed to 
hold. No boat daring to put out to them from the shore, the two trav- 
elers took their knapsacks and joined some merchants in attempting 
a landing in the ship’s boat. After some difficulty they landed at 
Ramsgate. It is at this point that the “Anglia” portion of the journal 
begins. 

G. P. V. Axrice 


ENGLAND" 


When, under a happy star, we had thus reached land, thanks having 
been given to Almighty God, we exclaimed, “Happy is the land, the soil 


1A map of England, pasted on f.16v, — this part of the manuscript. A cata- 


logue notice describing this journal and pasted on its blank first page makes the fol- 

lowing note of this map and a companion one of France found elsewhere in the 

volume: 

- “.,. feuilles trés rares, e.a. deux petites cartes en médaillon de l’Angleterre et de la 
France par Jod. Hondius, 1590, chacune entourée d’une bordure d’ornements datée 

1593" 

I have been unable to trace this map in lists either of maps of England or of the en- 

gravings of Hondius and do not know on what evidence the ascription is made. 
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blessed, the sea treacherous, hostile and accursed?’ On that same shore 
where we had landed the approach was barred by a gate, and, when we 
had entered, tribute was demanded from us as foreigners. We each paid 
half a shilling of English money and signed our names in a document. We 
made our way hence on foot for almost three English miles and came as 
far as the village of Margate where we spent the night. 

Before we proceed to other matters, it will be worthwhile to preface 
here certain general statements concerning the Kingdom of England. 
Great Britain is the largest island in the world. Its most celebrated part is 
England [Anglia] the name of which shows that the German Anglo- 
Saxons were the ancestors of this land and gave it its name. The length of 
the realm according to Mercator is 302 miles, its breadth 300 miles from 
Seserius to Kent. It is a prosperous land with plentiful harvests, trees, and 
pastures. It has abundant laurel and rosemary. It is without wine; how- 
ever, the best beer and foreign wines supply this deficiency. It has gold, 
silver, copper, iron (though rare), black lead, and white lead which is 
called tin. There is an abundance of almost all the animals. It produces 
excellent horses swift in their running. Infinite flocks of sheep wander 
through the luxuriant pastures and green hills. The realm is free from 
wolves. However, it produces excellent dogs and hunting hounds which 
are exported in great number to other lands. It rejoices in air which is 
felicitous and temperate, but somewhat dense and cloudy—whence the 
inhabitants suffer less cold because of the density of the atmosphere. 


[Drawing upon Camden’s Britannia, the writer now outlines the 


political organization of England, the grades of the nobility, and the 
composition of the courts. ] 


As for other things, your Englishman is tall and elegant in stature, 
comely and frank of countenance, for the most part with bluish-grey 
eyes. The English language is compounded of Saxon, which holds the 
greater place, Norman, Danish, French, and I don’t know what others. 
They all speak with the mouth almost drawn back, and they use many 
diphthongs, indeed the women use them with a certain charm. The Eng- 
lish are courteous and civilized towards foreigners, but only because of 
the money involved. Their food is chiefly meat, their drink the best beer. 
Their attire is almost like the French. When I make mention of this peo- 
ple, I will not defraud the very beautiful women of this region of their 


deserved praise, surpassing the women, I may not say of all, but of most 
nations.® 


2William Camden, Britannia siue florentissimorum regnorum, Angliae, Scotie, Hi- 
bernie chorographica descriptio (6th ed.; London, 1607), K4v-Lév. 

8There is here interleafed a contemporary engraving whose source I have been un- 
able to trace. In the foreground, filling the greater part of the picture, stand a lady 
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Let us return to our way. Recovered from past evils, on 18/28 Aug. we 
left Margate and, using post horses at a rapid pace for twelve miles, we 
entered Canterbury. That city, remarkable for its antiquity, was the royal 
seat and capital of the Kingdom of Kent at the time of the Saxon hept- 
archy. An Archiepiscopal seat, situated almost in a level plain, according 
to the custom of the cities of the English it is noble and quite unfortified. 
Nor is there indeed in the cities of England any reason why you should 
require fortifications, for they are superfluous for those for whom the sea 
serves for a wall, the rocky coasts and the most high cliffs for bastions— 
with which answer indeed the inhabitants reply to your question.* I saw 
nothing in Canterbury more noteworthy than the most opulently built 
shrine of the Blessed Thomas. 


[The writer here gives a brief description of Canterbury cathedral 
and mentions certain royal tombs to be found there. ] 


The city is great in size, but it is built without order. Report has it—we 
in our hurry had no chance to confirm it—that the women of this place 
surpass other English women in beauty. After we had had lunch, borne 
once more by post horses we came to Sittingborne, in the second hour as 
it happened. It is fourteen miles distant from Canterbury. The village 





and a gentleman, elegantly but not ostentatiously dressed. Their backs are turned on 
a naval battle where a solitary English ship fights a surrounding fleet of Spanish ves- 
sels. This may be part of a larger picture from which it has been clipped. 

There follows a second interleaf. This is an engraved bird’s eye view of Canterbury 

which I have also been unable to trace. The lower part of the engraving bears the 
following inscription: 
“Cantuaria Angliz urbs celebris, ac fertilissima; primario archiepiscopatu, et diui 
Thome martiris sepulchro, ut multi perhibent memorabilis; cum sit et magnitudine, et 
aedificiorum splendore, et multorum frequentia celebris,; praenobilem urbem ad 
tamesin quondam superauit; sed funosi [sic—fumosi?] uulcani frequenter est in co- 
modis [sic—incommodis? ] deformata’ 

Lastly, at the head of f.19r immediately following, there is pasted in an engraving 
of the arms of James I. This has been clipped from John Speed’s map of Cambridge- 
shire. Apparently Speed’s county maps were issued as broadsides with the reverse 
sides blank (as here) before being gathered together, with accompanying text on the 
reverse sides, in The Theatre of the Empire of Great Britaine. This Cambridgeshire 
map is f.Zzr in the 1614 edition of The Theatre. The plate there bears the date 1610. 


4Perhaps an echo of Shakespeare’s famous lines: 


“This precious stone set in a silver sea, 
Which serves it in the office of a wall, 
Or as a moat defensive to a house’ 
(Richard II, Il, i, 46-48) 
On the other hand, Shakespeare may well have been incorporating a common obser- 
vation. Certainly it is interesting to find the German visitor giving this saying as a 
truism among the English. 
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here is of exceptional size. Here, since the companion of our journey, 
still ill perhaps from seasickness and incapable of the strain, was unable 
through weakness to continue, we left our two merchants whom we had 
used hitherto as interpreters, and that night we stayed in that place. In the 
early morning we obtained horses with great difficulty and for rather 
more than twice what our companions had paid. When we had given the 
money, we extricated ourselves with difficulty from the rapacious cheats 
of this people. 

Travelling nine miles, we came to Rochester after we had descended 
froma rather high hill. The naval forces of England presented themselves 
to our view off the shore of the River Medway. From twenty to thirty 
ships were to be seen, the majority of them big ships, others small ones. 
We would have gone on board but we feared lest, being late, we might be 
kept out of London, and so we put off our visit until our return—but this 
hope was not to be realized. The bridge to the city, which is a small one 
and not of great note, is very excellent, constructed of arched stone and 
built with the proceeds of booty taken from the French by John Cobham 
and Robert Knowles, very illustrious men in military fame. Again using 
post horses, having travelled seven miles, we entered Gravesend and, not 
lingering in that village, we immediately entered a boat, a small one as 
these London ones are, and borne by the River Thames we passed by 
either bank, each filled with villages, estates, and castles. Four miles from 
the city there is Grenovicus, which the inhabitants call Greenwich,’ as if 
to say “green bend” for it is located on a bend in the Thames. Here are 
royal edifices built by Humphrey, Duke of Gloucester, enlarged mag- 
nificently by Henry VII. The place is famous among the English for the 
birth of Elizabeth, Queen of England. Leland the antiquary praises this 
place with this song: 


Behold how already the place we approach gleams 
Like the home of a starry throne. 

What ornamental roofs! What windows! 

What turrets soaring even to the stars 

And afar what pleasure gardens and perennial 
Fountains! Beautiful Flora occupies the bay 
Pouring the delights of the bright garden. 

Skilful judge of things was he the appraiser 

Who on the bank pleasant in various ways 
Conferred the name elegantly apt. 


Having passed this palace, we came finally to the suburbs of the great 
city, Rafelet and Wapping. Here for almost two miles we saw an infinite 
number of ships on the river, gallant in their beauty and loftiness, and 


5Old English: grene wic—green town or dwelling. 
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finally we entered the City of London whose form and fashion it pleases 
us to commit to memory. 


RENOWNED LONDON 


“This new Paris for learning, Ormuz for trade, this other Rome for men, 
second Chrysaea for metals:’ J. Scaliger.® 


[The writer now prefaces his account of London with an enco- 
mium of the city and an account of its antiquity, both taken from 
Camden."] 

The city is increased in size by very large suburbs, of which more later. 
The water which the inhabitants use for preparing food is, for the most 
part, borne across the Thames into the city and drawn from cisterns be- 
cause of the salinity which is found in the city’s springs because of the 
ebb and flow of the sea. This city has the most magnificent temple of St. 
Paul’s, a work constructed by Ethelbert, King of Kent, about 610 A.D. 


[ There follows a description of St. Paul’s taken from Camden.*] 


It is also to be noted that nowadays, on Sundays, sermons are deliv- 
ered, not in the cathedral but in the neighboring churchyard in the open 
air. I saw this done often at this time, but I do not know whether indeed 
this practice is observed in winter. This city has, moreover, churches— 
122 parochial ones, 13 conventual ones, according to Camden. We learned 
that there were 121 and this same number is based on the attached sched- 
ule of deaths and births, which schedules may be obtained weekly in each 
of the parishes by anybody who wants them.° For the rest let us turn to 


6This quotation is written across the top of f.2ov and f.21r. Beneath, there is pasted 
in a map of Westminster (f.20v) and a map of London (f.z1r). Both maps are from 
Speed’s maps of Middlesex (The Theatre of the Empire of Great Britaine (1614), 
Tiv), where the date is given as 1610 and Hondius is named as the engraver. The scale 
set at the base of the map of London has been left blank in this engraving, but is com- 
pleted in the state used in The Theatre. 

7Camden, op. cit., Hhar & v. 

8]bid., lirv. Here is pasted into the journal an engraving of St. Paul’s taken from 
Speed’s map of Middlesex (note 6 above). ‘ 

®There is here pasted in the following plague bill: 

I 


609 
From the 24 Auguste 
to the 31 there 
died in London, the Liberties 364 
the out parishes, & the pesthouse 
weaned of the Plague 177 
christned in all these places 123 
parishes clear 73 parishes infec. 48 
wt the 9 out p[ari]shes. 
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secular places. In the eastern part of the city is the Tower of London 
which they call “the Tower” [de Tour], a most noble citadel, girt broad- 
ly with fortifications, high with its towers, and defended by a wall and 
wide moats. It is provided indeed with a noble armoury and some houses, 
so that it rivals a town. Having entered, we saw to the left the Office of 
the Mint, thence to the right, under an entrance into the inner defence, 
Porta Traditorum which they call the “Traitor’s Gate” [de Traiters 
porte]. It is full of water when the Thames rises. Traitors to the country, 
like those recent ones,’° being led into prison through this gate, have 
given it its name. Moreover, here are kept those guilty of lése majesté, 
and others who have committed graver faults. We saw there, kept pris- 
oner in perpetual confinement, the Earl of Northumberland," a man of 
tall stature, of yellow beard, of age perhaps beyond his thirtieth year. We 
learned that others also were confined there. Through a gate we entered 
the Turrem Sanguineam, the Bloody Tower [de bleedige Tour] in which 
Richard III is said to have murdered his two nephews. They showed us 
the armoury, not remarkable for its size or beauty. Among other things, 
however, there was to be seen the panoply of John of Gaunt, his lance of 
huge, marvellous size and weight. The Wardrobe or vestry has many 
most handsome and costly tapestries for the most part interwoven with 
gold and silk, and pillows ornamented beautifully with precious pearls. 
The royal vestments Elizabeth, Queen of England, moved to somewhere 
else, but at least they glory in one tapestry, extremely ancient, said to be 
booty from France. We were not allowed to see the military engines at 
all closely, they are very large but their number is not great. 

Now there met our gaze the Bourse or Royal Exchange, provided for 
the use of merchants and the ornament of the city by Thomas Gresham, 
a citizen of knightly rank. It is most magnificent whether you regard the 
structure of the building, the throng of men, or the supply of goods. The 
shape is square, the lower part has a colonnade supported by elegant col- 
umns. There the merchants gather together, the nobles and others at fixed 
hours of the day, with so great a throng that it is hardly possible to make 
a passage through. The upper part has most excellent commodities of al- 
most every kind, it is rich in and is notable for the beauty of the women 
who sell their goods. The senatorial courts or mansions are Guildhall and 
Leadenhall. And there is a public place given for the citizens to walk in, 
Morfill,*? beyond the city in a suburb, a spacious place, linden trees hav- 


10The Gunpowder Plot conspirators. 


11The so-called “Wizard Earl” S. R. Gardiner describes him as “a man of consider- 
able learning and ability, but hot-headed and impatient” (History of England 1603- 
1642 [London, 1883], I, 85). The friend of many intellectuals of the day, he was in 
the Tower from 1606 until 1621, having been indirectly involved in the Gunpowder 
Plot. Thomas Percy, one of the ring-leaders, was his kinsman and steward. 
12].¢., Moorfields. 
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ing recently been set out in rows to provide the greatest pleasure. Here 
on holidays you will see a countless host of people walking for pleasure. 
A bridge built across the Thames links the suburb, and this bridge, with 
its superimposed buildings, has the appearance of a street; the workman- 
ship vying with all the bridges of Europe (or rather surpassing them). It 
has nineteen arches. The length is almost 340 paces. 

Making mention of the bridge, we shall note that it is commonly as- 
serted that there are to be found on this River Thames, around London, 
up to seven thousand small craft; these being suitably equipped, and each 
having two rowers, are used to ferry people across the river or, indeed, to 
carry them for several miles up or down the river. I remember that we 
were borne for fourteen English miles from Gravesend to London in such 
a small boat, but with danger. One of these boats can contain at most six 
persons. This much briefly for one part of the city. 

Close to St. Paul’s, Westminster stretches itself out to the west, and 
reaches with long extent to the royal palace. It seems to be part of the 
City of London, thus it is contiguous in buildings; but, with its own seal 
and its own organizations, it enjoys its own privileges and magistrates. It 
has a temple, the most splendid in the whole orb of the earth. 


[ There follows some information, taken from Camden, about the 


history of the Abbey.**] 


Near to this temple is situated the Parliament House in which was to 
have been carried out the recent plot for killing the King.** Adjoining 
this was a palace, large and magnificent, which, when Henry VIII was 
reigning, burned from accidental fire. Likewise here is Whitehall where 
there is today the Court of Requests, and finally the great Hall, the centre 
in a sense of all England, where almost all the judicial courts of which I 
spoke before are assembled. After the old palace, as I mentioned, was 
consumed by fire in 1512, Henry VIII transferred the royal seat to the 
neighboring building of Cardinal Wolsey. That palace is great and truly 
royal; on this side it has the Thames, on that a park. Having been con- 
ducted in, we entered the Chamber of the Ambassadors,> where ambas- 
sadors are told to wait when about to make representations to the King. 
It is covered with very beautiful tapestries, just as the other rooms are, a 
detail which I shall not repeat. Next is the Chamber of Audience where 
the King hears ambassadors; there is here a very beautiful clock, made of 
silver gilt, in which an Elephant moves when the hour approaches, and 


13Camden, op. cit., lizv-lizv. 
14The Gunpowder Plot, November, 1605. 


15There is here pasted in the journal (f.24r) an engraving of Westminster Abbey, 
taken from Speed’s map of Middlesex (note 6 above). 
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two Ethiopians move flutes to the mouth, as if about to play. Next there 
is a plaque on the wall, above which there hangs a mirror in which, if you 
look, you will see the image of the late Queen Elizabeth. On the plaque 
are these verses: 


Do not be astonished that from here no rays are sent back; 
The honour of the world shines through the pure orb of the mirror. 


Through these two rooms one passes into the Chamber of the King. It 
was furnished with the most sumptuous tapestries and a precious throne. 
On the royal table was placed the Holy Bible bound in pure silk. On the 
wall there was a genealogy of the Kings of England, beautifully drawn. 
Set on a circular pedestal was a plaque, itself round also, on which the 
arms were depicted and the names written of the Knights of the Garter, 
of whom there are twenty-six. Set above this movable plaque was the 
royal crown, with the sceptre and the standard. Added indeed, in a great 
table, was the genealogy of the Counts of Nassau, with the victories of 
Count Maurice. There was a harpsichord covered with red silk. There 
was an elegant great chest, speckled with pearls and mother of pearl 
[Perlenmutter], the bolt of silver gilt, the covering made of silk. There 
followed the King’s privy chamber, and the bedroom, in which we saw 
the royal bed, preciously covered; straw, however, was strewn below. 
Afterwards came the Queen’s chamber and her privy chamber, all are 
splendid with regal seats and precious tapestries. In the Queen’s bed- 
chamber, beside the royal bed, were pictures of the Duke and Duchess, 
and her two daughters. There was indeed a great mirror whose frame was 
made with artifice out of jasper. There was, besides, the gallery; with its 
variety of things, the excellence of its pictures, the number of its rare 
works of art inspiring amazement in the beholders. Just as all these things 
cannot, in a brief moment of time, be noted by the eyes, so indeed to re- 
late them in order would be laborious and prolix. I shall, however, add 
these few things noted in passing, that they may be an indication of how 
many things worthy the seeing are to be found there. There presented 
itself first, then, the effigy of the gold-worker Genitsor [ Jane Shore] who, 
endowed with divine beauty, about two hundred years before, unless I 
am mistaken, was a favourite of King Richard, and dying gave her name 
to a street in London, even now referred to thus.’* Next there is in a pic- 
ture an elongated face which, when you look at it through an opening 
joined to the picture, you will see to be the likeness of Edward VI, de- 


16“Shoreditch, a district in London, named, according to legend, from Jane Shore, 
the mistress of Edward IV, who is supposed to have died there in a ditch. But the 
name dates from before her time” (The Oxford Companion to English Literature 
(London, 1938], p. 718). 
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picted in his ninth year.’’ There is a picture of the crossing of Henry VII 
to Calais and his meeting with the King of France. There is depicted, in- 
deed, in glorious memory of the event, the payment made by Henry V 
[sic] to Maximilian I. They boast that at that time they made him Em- 
peror, but let them call to mind from the histories that he was only King 
of the Romans, for his father, having slightly exceeded the usual span, was 
still among the living. There follow the encampments of Maxmilian I 
with Henry V near Boulogne. There is represented, indeed, the fight of 
John, King of the French, with Edward III, where the former, captured 
with two sons, was taken to England. There is also kept the elegant globe 
of great magnitude of Edward VI. In addition to the likenesses of almost 
all the Kings of England, there are kept the pictures of many other kings 
and princes, such as of Charles V; of Francis, King of France; of Isabella, 
Infanta of Spain; of the Duke and Duchess of Etruria with their daughter 
now Queen of France; of John Frederick the Saxon; of the Duke of 
Swabia; and of the King of Denmark; of the Duke of Semi-Gaul; and of 
Mary, Queen of Scotland, the mother of this king; and it pleases us to add 
the inscription of this picture: 


Mary, By THE Grace or Gop 
Most Pious QUEEN OF SCOTLAND, 
THE Dower OF FRANCE 
IN THE YEAR OF Her LIFE AND REIGN 38 
OF THE ENGLIsH CaPTIVITY 13 
IN THE YEAR 1580 


We noted also depicted a certain Scottish victory, which now, to remove 
cause of hard feeling, remains covered, as do other pictures. There was a 
steel mirror of remarkable size. A certain work of artifice, which because 
of the driving mechanism offers a kind of perpetual fountain. A most 
precious harpsichord of silver gilt, set off with many gems. The likeness 
of King James VI made of square little stones joined together with labo- 
rious toil. A music-box made of ebony, suitably adorned with many silver 
plates and figures; when this instrument is played, there come out ona 
marble table the Blessed Mary sitting on an ass, Joseph and the Three 
Kings, and at the same time soft music is heard. It is the gift of the Treas- 
urer of England. They show also the ingenious lamp of Thomas Percy, 
who not long ago was leader of the plot to destroy the King. In another . 


17This portrait and some of the other items noted here are mentioned also in the 
journal of the Duke of Saxe-Weimar, which includes an extended list of pictures and 
other works of art seen by the duke in the royal palaces when he came to England in 
1613. See W. B. Rye, England As Seen By Foreigners In the Days of Elizabeth and 
James The First (London, 1865), pp. 159-67 and note on p. 280. 
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gallery are man shields with different emblems; nobles, having taken 
part in a spear play or tournament, offer them to the King. I noted these 
very few things, hardly worthy that they should represent the magnifi- 
cence of so great a matter. At the time of my visit the King was restoring 
the entire palace, and providing a most magnificent banqueting house, 
whose length was 58 paces. From the palace we were led into the royal 
gardens; one, a very fine one, in its length comprises five hundred paces, 
and has an adjoining colonnade of the same length. There are various 
fountains richly made of marble. There is also a sundial or the pedestal 
rather, unless I am mistaken, of the time of Edward VI. The other gar- 
den neither in size or magnificence is the equal of this. As we mentioned, 
on the other side of the palace is the park, in which there are quite a num- 
ber of does and stags, among which we saw certain white ones, as indeed 
a remarkable doe with horns both sharp and prolonged in a circle, but 
without branches. There are also here Indian sheep with huge and very 
heavy tails, concerning which various writers have written. ‘That park is 
most pleasing in aspect, with green lawns and trees rich in foliage, en- 
viably charming. In this same place we saw indeed Indian geese swim- 
ming in an enclosed pond. There follows now what they call Queen 
Elizabeth’s Palace, situated not far from here towards the Thames, now 
ruined, but soon by a certain diligence to be restored, and already in part 
repaired. 

The new Exchange in this city was built not long ago by the Treasurer 
of the Kingdom of England, it is a most beautiful work, its length com- 
prising go paces. We have recorded these more notable things briefly, 
omitting: numerous colleges in which the youth are instructed in the 
law of the land, very rich inns, an amphitheatre built for comedies, a 
place where bears and other beasts fight, also a number of public prisons, 
among which we saw some in which are detained debtors who are not 
able to pay even the smallest debts, not only common people, truly, but 
many noble lords, without respect of persons. The better sort, and those 
to whom remains enough in worldly goods, support themselves; the 
rest live by the alms of others, or drag out an existence miserable through 
hunger. You will find here men and women, both foreign and native, 
for here neither sex nor nation makes difference, but all are bound by 
the same law. As for private dwellings, the palaces of the noble barons 
and earls shine forth, most splendid and magnificent, through the whole 
city, especially where the Thames flows alongside. Long and tedious it 
would be to number them. The city has suburbs, so very large that they 
equal the city in size. On the east the city has Wapping and Rafelet, for 
two English miles stretching themselves along the Thames. They extend 
also for three or four miles where the city looks over the inland region. 
And finally a very large borough is situated across the river, Southwark 
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to the south. It follows the river with long extent. That continuous row 
of houses which exists to the west formerly was given over to brothels, 
but in the time of Henry VIII when England greatly suffered from 
licence and wantonness, they were torn down and prohibited. Those 
who know the government and the place may judge how wisely and to 
what effect this was done where there is so great a throng of men, espe- 
cially of foreigners. We, to be sure, are not ignorant that in various 
places whole streets are found to be full of such wares and, officially 
prohibited, these quarters are tolerated by conniving eyes. 

Concerning the state of the city, we noted little; lack of familiarity 
with the language was an obstacle, conversation with the more learned 
was lacking, the common mob was ignorant. 


[There follows an account, based on Camden, of the city govern- 
ment of London.”*] 


The mayor they themselves call the Lord Mayor, whom often we 
saw going to church in high magnificence. About eight senators pre- 
ceded him, clad in purple-red short gowns resembling the colour of 
chestnut, their heads covered by a silk cap, what we call a “Spanish 
cap:’ Next there was following an attendant bearing a sword with a gilt 
hilt, the sheath of red silk with gilt clasps. Finally the Lord Mayor him- 
self, alone, whom again the same number of senators followed, almost 
all of them girt about their necks with golden chains. Finally attendants, 
in the like manner, having long gowns with a long sleeve, in part red, 
hanging down from the neck. 

The English enforce severe law, especially in the punishment of 
thieves, for he who steals 124d. according to the English laws is deserv- 
ing hanging. How little these thieves fear death we saw with our own 
eyes, and at the same time we noted with attentive mind both the admi- 
rable custom of this people in hanging the wretches and the kind help of 
the bystanders toward the accused. And they have a horrible kind of 
punishment, “pressing” we shall call it, by which, placing those accused 
of homicide or some other crime on a platform, with another platform 
again set on top of them, stones ever being heaped on, they crush them 
little by little and kill. We heard from eye-witnesses that this had hap- 
pened to a certain noble a little before our coming. 


[The writer here has a eulogy, from Camden, of London and the 
Londoners.’®] 


When propitious light shone forth on 30 August/g September, having 


18Camden, op. cit., ligv. 
19] bid., Kkrr. 
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obtained horses we left London at about the second hour and, crossing 
the bridge, we entered Surria, commonly called Suth-rey, a most pleasing 
region, and we were taken seven miles to the royal retreat Nonsuch, 
which in Latin signifies “nulla ejusmodi”’ 


[The writer here quotes from Camden the history of Nonsuch.”°] 


The main building is quadrilateral, it extends rather farther in length 
than in breadth. It has two courts. The outer court is set about with 
beautiful edifices. The courtyard itself is strewn with flint, while a walk 
made in the form of a cross from squared stone divides it. One passes 
into the inner court through a gate over which is set a tower, extremely 
ingeniously made as the accompanying picture shows.” The court is 
elegantly paved with square stone. In the middle it has a square fountain; 
the facing is of white marble, statues carved most perfectly of shining 
white alabaster are set above. Roundabout are houses ornamented with 
very beautiful histories cast to the life in plaster; black stone, gilded in 
places, sets them off. We went up into the chambers of the King and 
Queen, of which the one looked in that direction, the other in this; in 
the middle is a junction of doors through which free passage is given in 
turn to each of them and descent into the garden. In the chambers we 
found nothing worth the seeing except in the King’s Chamber a foun- 
tain, for washing the hands, of black marble and alabaster. The chambers 
were wanting in almost all ornament, though indeed they are always 
hung with tapestries when the King occupies them; and it is to be 
thoroughly understood that the whole magnificence of the chambers of 
the kings of England consists almost entirely in their tapestries, except 
that at Hampton Court we perceived that certain ones were ornamented 
in other fashion. It is to be noted also that almost all the royal houses are 
supplied with roofs suitable for walking, and almost flat, so that here 
and elsewhere one can walk around on all the roofs. First, indeed, there 
are two towers placed in corners of the palace affording a pleasant pros- 
pect and walk. In each of them is a certain small chamber, placed so as 
to enjoy the summer breeze and air, absolutely open on all sides, with 
the windows taken away. Besides this, in each of the towers there are 
three round chambers, enviably fair. A smaller tower is placed between 
the other two and serves as a roof for the kings as they descend to the 
garden. At the foot of this tower is a fountain, carefully made of marble; 


20[bid., V3r. 
*1There is here pasted in a view of Nonsuch taken from Speed’s map of Surrey 
(The Theatre of the Empire, K2r). Beneath the view is written the following: 
“Since they have not its like, the Britons 
Often are wont to praise this, and call it Nonsuch by name? 
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to the right a marble table on which is set a column of marble and alabas- 
ter. The garden bounds the palace on three sides, although only half way 
on the left side. Again, this garden with the entire palace is enclosed by 
a most pleasant park. What fountains, what pyramids there are in the 
garden, the picture reveals; they are all royally made of marble and 
alabaster. Leaving this paradise of delights, we went up into a higher 
place. Through topiary arts, by means of dwarf trees joined each to the 
other, it offers infinite covered walks, all contiguous among themselves, 
Its form is oblong but somewhat long, and it has round about a larger 
path, so that another one of the same size cuts it crosswise. 

Finally, by some steps, another place is reached, on whose gate is 


written in golden letters on the outward side: THE Grove or Diana. On 
the other, inner side: 


ACTAEON 
It would cause resentment if the painter should choose to join 
A horse’s neck or a dog’s face to a human head. 
Diana added a stag’s head to these shoulders, 
Against her who is unjust I demand my proper flesh. 


DIANA ‘ 
There is need of intelligence lest a beastly nature in human form 
Parrhasius should paint and Praxiteles carve. 
Actaeon, yours is a stag’s heart, why should there not be the horns? 
With insight I complain that your heart is that of a beast 


The place is densely planted with tall trees, you would swear that this 
is indeed the grove of Diana of old. To the right side, Diana’s fountain 
is so realistically represented that you would swear that there are not 
only flowing waters but live persons in the living rock. Craggy stones 
artificially arranged create this effect, and the water is brought to it 
through little pipes. Diana is seen bathing with two nymphs in the 
fountain; Actaeon stands above, close to a tree, with his horns, and three 
dogs, barking, rejoice to see him. Near this hollow, when one has come 
to the end of it, one descends by a certain step. To the right is a little 
dwelling, below is a table, the home, I believe, of Diana. On the front of 
the dwelling is written: 


The Goddess of virtue calls for nothing impure, 
The punishment of crime calls for nothing disgraceful; 
But an evil mind, an evil spirit, do. 


On the left side of the dwelling: 
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Shade for the person who is hot, Be quiescent; 
A seat for the one who faints; Nor let there be to the sitting one 
Do not in the shade The eyes of the serpent. 


To the right, opposite the fountain: 


The streams of the impure fountain 
Are unwelcome. 

The eyes of the ungrateful mind 
Are impure. 


There is, besides, in the grove a colonnade. A column or pyramid is set 
above it and beneath there are wheels providing waters for various foun- 
tains. Near the grove the King is building a house in which he may 
receive either foreign princes or ambassadors. We saw such a place 
indeed at Richmond, set apart from the main palace. 

This retreat, then, having been surveyed rather closely, we again made 
ready for the road. Near Kingston I myself, riding by the bank of the 
Thames and wishing to allow passage to a horse pulling a laden barge, 
collided with my horse against a tree trunk hidden under the water and, 
I do not know just how, fell forward with my horse. With difficulty 
freeing myself from the horse, I entered Kingston wet, not without the 
laughter and mocking of those looking on. It is a small town of little 
importance. In it formerly, however, when England was being oppressed 
by the Danish wars, some kings, being anointed, gave to the place, which 
before had been called “Morford;’ the name of “Kings-ton?’ that is to 
say, “the house of the kings:’ When we had spent the night here, we 
went on in the early morning to Richmond. 

The royal palace is situated beside the Thames, built by Henry VII 
when the ancient citadel in a lamentable fire had fallen in glowing ashes. 
It is most splendid and almost twice as large as the earlier building. Rich- 
mond received its name from Henry VII in memory of the earldom 
which he had held as a private individual. The same king had gathered 
in this place all his treasure, and had kept it hidden from his son, Henry 
VIII, in secret hiding places, many of which are still to be seen today. 
And this palace has a twofold court, the outer and the inner. In the outer 
at this time the second-born son of the King, Charles, Duke of York, was 
staying. An extremely elegant covered walk runs around the entire 
palace. In the centre of the inner court there is a fountain made out of 
lead with tasteful labour. We entered almost all the rooms but saw all 
too little worth mention, except that they show the chamber of the said 
King Henry VII in which he died, and where, in accordance with the 
command he gave while still living, and in his memory, his blood, drip- 
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ping from his internal organs when his body was embalmed, was cast on 
the wall around.” Following this example of her grandfather, Queen 
Elizabeth, indeed, ordered the same to be done; and we saw their blood 
still splashed against the wall. In the same chamber, indeed, Elizabeth 
died, seventy years old, when she had held the sceptre 44 years. In Henry 
VII’s museum we saw many history books written by hand in the French 
language which it was not permitted to examine carefully. On a table is 
a document, covered and protected by wood, the Genealogy of the 
Kings of England from Adam. On another is the catalogue of popes, 
emperors, kings of France and England. On a third, again, are certain 
writings pertaining to the realm, and below them the length and breadth 
of England, though I doubt whether this is correct. However it makes 
for itself this great claim, such was the effect of it: There are eight 
hundred leagues from Scotland to Totevesa, from Monmouth to Dover 
one thousand, one hundred and sixty. I hardly know where I may find 
so great a size in the geography books. There is also a round mirror 
belonging to this same king, in which they declare he could see all that 
was going on beyond the sea, and it is shown to you broken, as it was at 
his death. His writing cabinet is seen there repeatedly [identidem] to be 
of ebony. It is noted that even here the Thames swells with the approach 
of the swelling sea some sixty Italian miles more or less from its mouth. 
Camden believes that no other place for so many miles feels the onslaught 
of the driving tide. Truly, it has been noted by me that it occurs for 
twenty or more German miles on the Elbe, concerning the Scheldt it is 


not at all known to me personally, others report the same thing happens 
to it. 


[There here occurs a long circumstantial account of how the 
writer was pestered on the way from London to Kingston by a group 
of ruffians who finally demanded money and threatened his life. He 
was finally saved by the timely arrival of two courtiers, “brothers, 
called Abercrunny,’ who saw him safely to Kingston. ] 


Returned, then, to Kingston, since evening was coming on we again 
spent the night there. In the same small lodgings there was staying at that 
time Anton Gunther, Count of Oldenburg, with whom, indeed, were 
Wiustrovius, chief of the soldiers of the most illustrious Prince of Bruns- 
wick, and many other Germans. Similarly, also earlier in London we 
. found a certain Count Palatine of the family of Neuburg and others etc. 


22There is here pasted in a view of Richmond taken from Speed’s map of Surrey 
(note 21 above). 
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After Sol with his golden team had illumined the world, following the 
journey upon which we had embarked, we crossed the Thames, at that 
place crossed by a bridge, and we returned into Middlesex, where there 
is the royal palace of Hampton Court, built by Thomas Wolsey, the 
cardinal, in the wonder of true magnificence for the display of wealth, 
and enlarged and perfected by Henry VIII. It contains five very large 
courts, bounded by most elegant buildings of quite beautiful work. You 
would believe it a city, not a mansion, so great is the magnitude and 
elegance. Since the Queen at that time was in residence there, it was not 
permitted us to enter or, although we were curious, to examine it, and so 
we cannot write much of it. 

Continuing, at the tenth hour we came to Windsor, where at that time 
the King, with his first-born son, the Prince of Great Britain, was in 
residence. 


[The writer here gives, from Camden, a description of Windsor 
and an account of the Order of the Garter.”*] 


We saw in the chapel the insignia of a great many kings and emperors 
(note that besides the Kings of England twenty-two foreign sovereigns 
have been enrolled so far) dukes etc. We noted the insignia, of solid 
silver, of Maximilian I, the Emperor; of Philip, King of Spain; of Charles 
V, the Emperor; and of the Duke of Wurtemburg recently deceased. 
And there is in a certain chapel an elegant monument with copper col- 
umns, with many statues made of brass; the tomb is of black marble. 
Close to the church are the buildings in which live the dean and twelve 
prebends, who are old deserving knights and, clad in red tunics, are re- 
quired daily to offer prayers in the chapel for the health of the order. 
Between either courtyard stands a large block of buildings with a round 
citadel set on top. Moreover it was permitted us to see the prince’s ban- 
queting-hall, but we were not able to enter the King’s; all was hung with 
most sumptuous tapestries. They showed us also the bed of Henry VII, 
which in its size equals four others, strewn with coverings of gold and 
silk. There was also the bed of Henry VIII, almost of the same greatness 
but a little smaller. We saw, indeed, a cushioned seat which with her own 
hand Queen Elizabeth laboriously sewed with a needle while she was 
kept prisoner by her sister Queen Mary. There is to be noted a unicorn 
horn, not larger than a span, without doubt of enormous worth if it is 


28Camden, op. cit., Tar & v. It is interesting to find that Camden’s description of 
Windsor was also cribbed by another German visitor, Paul Hentzner, who visited 
England in 1598. For Hentzner’s parroting of Camden see Rye, op. cit., p. 198. 

There is here pasted into our journal a view of Windsor taken from Speed’s map 
of Berkshire (The Theatre of the Empire, Siv & Szr). 
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genuine, concerning which I myself am doubtful for various reasons; 
certainly it is more negligently looked after than befits so great a thing.** 
Immediately adjacent to this castle is a park, full of does. The King at 
that time was hunting there, when he came from this we saw him; small 
was the retinue, although the English say the court is crowded in other 
respects. For indeed they declare that it, making a journey, takes with it 
more than four hundred carts, which on account of the amount of tapes- 
tries can be quite credible. The royal attendants are attired in a red tunic, 
which is set about with a border of black silk, and most of them have for 
a sign a rose made from solid gold and silver sewn with a needle, but they 
have other things which have slipped from memory. The city is close by 
at the foot of the castle, built after the English fashion. Here the Thames 
is crossed by a wooden bridge. Across the river, in Buckingham, is a 
college in which 4o students are educated, really magnificent and opulent 
in buildings.® 


[Descriptions of Oxford and Cambridge, both taken from Cam- 
den, occur at this point.?*] 


After we had returned to London from our journey, about the 6/16 
September we went to Eltham. It is a royal retreat situated, seven miles 
from the city, in an elegant and pleasant park; and the palace is built very 
beautifully on a gentle slope. However, the King rarely visits it. We saw 
it to be admirable and worth our journey when we had visited there for 
the second time. We saw a ps gor motion machine the like to which 


time past has not seen, nor does any other region see it now. It is a globe 
made out of brass to the size of a human head, showing the course of the 
Sun, of the Moon, of the planets, the months and the days and many 
other things, continuously and by its own proper motion; nor is the 
machine aided by any hand but, the the maker declares, it will resemble 
in enduring convolution the eternal heaven. Around the globe there is a 
concave shell of glass which graphically shows the ebb and flow of 
Ocean. The sea rising, water from the lowest part surges into the top 
part. It ebbing, this gradually subsides. Such a work, but greater in size, 


24This unicorn horn was one of the show-pieces at Windsor. For other mentions of 
it see Rye, op. cit., pp. 17, 134, 139, 201, 202. The usual length given is eight and a half 
spans. Our present writer may be giving its breadth. 

25Eton College. 

26Camden, op. cit., Bbsr & Qq3r. 

An engraving of two university professors in academic dress and a map of Cam- 
bridge are here pasted in the journal. Both are from Speed’s map of Cambridgeshire 


(The Theatre of the Empire, Z2r). There is also a map of Oxford from Speed’s map 
of Oxfordshire (ibid., Ddzr). 
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the same man is making for the Lord our Emperor. And there is there a 
maiden made by singular artifice who, the Sun striking her with his rays, 
sings to a clavichord, and a cloud obscuring the sun, she is silent immedi- 
ately. We did not see this for it had been taken to pieces. It was reported 
that this maiden was about to be placed under a little roof which had a 
perennial fountain and this, the sun coming out above, would send up 
water from four little pipes to the height of a man’s stature. The designer 
is Dutch by birth, most experienced in Astronomy and the secrets of 
nature.?* 

When we were visiting Greenwich again, we noticed on the way a 
certain post, ornamented with the horns of a bull; they call it Bockels- 
heaven, I would call it in Italian ceppo di cornuti. The person who passes 
by this with his head covered, perhaps preoccupied with something else, 
is reproached as if he were in the number of such things [i.e. a cuckold]. 
In truth, moreover, from ancient custom at the same place, yearly the 
butchers are required to fasten to it the horn of an ox, unless they desire 
to let slip their right of pasturing in these most pleasant meadows.”* A 
thing met our eye, certainly deserving note: Drake’s ship, which first 
went around the entire world, has for a long time been daily sinking in 
decay, yet in perpetual memory of the achievement it is carefully kept. 
Nay, indeed, and another thing most worthy of note: how much the 
hunting of the King and lords of England makes use of a multitude of 
parks. The more detailed geographical drawings show their number to 
be very great there; neither is there any royal mansion which does not 
have two or three parks. These, moreover, are filled with a great number 
of does; you may find up to five hundred animals at times in one park. 
When the King starts hunting them, they are driven in various direc- 
tions and either are destroyed by the sword by those standing around, 
or their throats are torn by the dogs; the Queen and ladies-in-waiting 
and others not skilled in this sport watching from arbours prepared with 
artifice to this end, and keeping out sun and rain. Neither, already saying 
farewell to England, may we omit the most popular custom of riding. 
For whether they be men or women, nobles or commoners, they are ever 
borne by horses; poverty forbids for beggars alone, and the pedestrian 
hardly can find a lodging-place. In the time of Richard II, Anna, the 
daughter of Charles IV and sister of the Emperor Wenceslaus, taught 
them that manner of sitting a horse which English women use today, 
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27For an account of Cornelius Drebbel and his remarkable inventions see Rye, op. 
Cit., pp. 232-42. 

28The actual existence of Cuckold’s Haven is well established. There is an amusing 
scene in Eastward Ho in which Slitgut, a butcher’s apprentice, has mounted the pole 
to attach the horns sent by his master. From his perch he sees the deceived husband 
Security escape drowning in the Thames only to come ashore at Cuckhold’s Haven. 
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when before they rode with too little grace and astride like men. And 
this, in passing, of the realm of England: 


Whosoever has bent his sail toward the sea-girt Britons, 
In a thousand ways happier of heart returns from there: 
He sees there so many pleasures, and sports of Venus, 
Neither is it any wonder, for Venus arose from the mid-sea.”® 


[The final section of this part of the journal deals with the journey 
back to the Continent. As on their coming, the travelers encountered 
great gales. They were in danger of running on the Godwin Sands, 
but they managed finally to reach Graveling. ] 


2°These Latin elegaics are cut from a printed page and pasted into the journal. 
Their source is not known to me. 
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